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THE PLOT AGAINST TRUMAN 


1. In the Foreground—Munoz 


HE INSURRECTION of the Puerto 

Rican Nationalists and the at- 
tempt by two of them to assassinate 
President Truman seem to have been 
designed to try to discredit Governor 
Luis Munoz Marin, to influence the 
vote on the Puerto Rican constitu- 
tion, and to reestablish the Partido 
Nacionalista as a group of conse- 
quence on the island. 

The Partido Nacionalista first be- 
came prominent in the 1930s. There 
had always been a school of thought 
in Puerto Rico which favored inde- 
United States. 


However. it was not until the advent 


pendence from the 
of the Partido Nacionalista and its 
leader Pedro Albizu Campos, that the 
issue became a major one in Puerto 
Rican politics. 

Albizu Campos. a Harvard grad- 
uate, and a man of wide culture but 
unbalanced temperament, developed 
an overpowering aversion to United 
States rule over Puerto Rico during 
his early years of residence in the 
U.S. Going back to the island, he or- 
ganized the Partido 
which proclaimed itself in favor of 


Nacionalista. 


immediate and absolute independence 
from the U.S. The party advertised 
its willingness to use any methods 
which would serve that aim. 

The Partido Nacionalista is organ- 
ized on the basis of three distinct 
classes of membership. First. and 
least important, is the mass member- 
students and 


ship—mainly some 


urban middle and working class ele- 


Ropert J. ALEXANDER, a regular con- 
tributor, is recognized as an able 
Rican affairs. 


analyst of Puerto 





ments. The second circle of member- 
ship consists of a more dedicated 
group of more or less professional 
revolutionaries, who do most of the 
organizational and agitational work. 
Finally, there is the inside circle, 
composed of specially chosen fanatics 
specially trained in the art of terror- 


ism. 


* 


MUNOZ: SEEKS NEW RELATIONSHIP 


The Partido Nacionalista reached 
the height of its influence in 1937, 
when a demonstration was 
broken up in an exchange of gunfire 
between the Nacionalistas and the 


party 


police resulting in the death of a 
number of party members. The gov- 
ernor at the time was the not-too- 
popular Admiral Blanton Winship. 
and he did not help the situation by 
his obvious lack of confidence in the 
ability of the Puerto Ricans to rule 
themselves. 

For a time the Partido Nacionalista 
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commanded some popular support, 
and its martyrs took on the aspect 
of national heroes. 

As a result of the 1937 incident, 
Albizu Campos and several others 
were sentenced to ten years in a fed- 
eral penitentiary. Albizu, who suffers 
from tuberculosis, served only until 
1943, when he was released on parole 
and allowed to enter a New York 
hospital. 

The writer interviewed Albizu in 
his hospital bed in 1945, and at the 
time was much impressed by his 
fanaticism and his belief in the idea 
that the achievement of independence 
justifies the use of any means what- 
soever. Asked whether it was true 
that the Nacionalistas had worked 
with the Nazis in Puerto Rico, as 
charged by some of their enemies, 
Albizu replied that they had not done 
so because they had not had the op- 
portunity, but that he was willing to 
work with anyone who would further 
his aim of obtaining independence 
from the United States. 

Albizu returned to Puerto Rico 
about three years ago and soon after- 
ward there was a considerable growth 
of political violence on the island. 
Meanwhile the Nacionalistas had lost 
virtually all of their following, mostly 
to the Popular Democratic party led 
by Governor Luis Munoz Marin. 

Munoz Marin, son of the first great 
figure in modern Puerto Rican poli- 
tics, Luis Munoz Rivera, was brought 
up as his father’s political heir-ap- 
parent. But Munoz early shocked all 
of the island’s politicos by joining 
the Socialist party, which, being 
then the party of the Puerto Rican 
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trade unions, was headed by the main 
architect of the trade-union move- 
ment, Santiago Iglesias. 

Munoz did not stay long with 
Socialists. He went to New York and 
lived, not too well, chiefly by con- 
tributing to liberal periodicals. That 
was in the 1920s and early 1930s. 
About 1935 he rejoined his father’s 
old party, the Partido Liberal, in 
Puerto Rico. But the Liberals were 
not happy with young Munoz, who 
had his own ideas and was particu- 
larly active in advocating independ- 
ence. In 1937, he was expelled from 
Liberal ranks. 

Munoz thereupon organized a new 
political party of his own. He toured 
the country, visiting virtually every 
town and village and plantation, and 
talked with the people to find out 
how they lived and what they wanted. 
After this, he came up with a pro- 
gram for his new Partido Popular 
Democratico. Munoz’ new program 
differed from those of other political 
parties in that it did not even dis- 
cuss the question of Puerto Rico’s 
status. Rather, it argued that the 
country was suffering from very ser- 
ious and social ills and that these 
should be treated before the question 
of status was taken up. 

Munoz won the elections of 1940, 
and again those of 1944 and 1948. 
In the last year his party gained 
every seat in the insular House of 
Representatives except one, and every 
Senate seat but two. Also, Munoz, 
under a reform sponsored by him- 
self, became the first popularly-elect- 
ed Governor of Puerto Rico. 

Munoz executed a program which 
has earned him the support of most 
Puerto Ricans, including a majority 
of the of Pedro 
Albizu Campos. He has carried out 
agricultural reforms and 


former followers 


improve- 
ments by enforcing an old law that 
no corporation could own more than 
500 acres of land. Much land 
was taken from corporations—main- 
ly continental-owned corporations— 
who were compensated for it; the 
government is using this land to ex- 
periment with cooperative farming 
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and homesteading. Further measures 
were taken to assure each peasant title 
to the land upon which his hut and his 
little garden are located, and to 
stimulate the diversification of the 
country’s agriculture to get away 
from excessive dependence on sugar. 

Since 1940, the Munoz Adminis- 
tration has taken over and consoli- 
dated all the electric power systems 
on the island, and has cooperated 
with the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration in carrying electricity 
into the homes of the farmers. It has 
developed several new power projects 
which will not only supply light for 
homes but power for new factories. 

During the war, the Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation, set up by the 
Puerto Rican legislature, established 
five government-owned companies 
which provided goods needed on the 
war-besieged island. Since the war. 
the emphasis has been on getting 
mainland companies to come down 
and establish new plants. Textile. 
ceramics, candy, leather and other 
been brought to 


enterprises have 


Puerto Rico, and it is estimated that, 
when in full production, the largest 
of these will make products worth 
$10,000,000 a year. 

Although the Munoz regime has 
pushed forward mainly on the social 
and economic fronts, it has not 
ignored the necessity for improving 
‘Puerto Rico’s relationship with the 
United States. Munoz campaigned 
successfully to win the right for 
Puerto Rico to elect its own gover- 
nor. Early this year Congress ap- 
proved the idea of letting the island 
now write its own constitution—an- 
other victory for Munoz. On Novem- 
ber 4, as a result, Puerto Ricans reg- 
istered to vote in a plebiscite on 
whether or not they want a constitu- 
tion. 

Munoz argues that Puerto Rico 
and the United States are, in effect, 
establishing a new kind of relation- 
ship in which Puerto Rico will be 
part of the U.S.A. yet independent of 
it, and in a position to act as a 
bridge between the U.S. and Latin 
American nations. 


2. In the Background—Albizu 


HE ABORTIVE UPRISING in Puerto 
Rico and the vicious plot against 
President Truman’s life—both engin- 
eered by the Partido Nacionalista— 
must be evaluated in terms of the 
future relations between Puerto Rico 
and the continental United States. 
It is a known fact that the over- 
whelming majority of Puerto Ricans, 
both here and on the island, favor 
progressively improved relations be- 
tween the latter and the mainland. 
The recent revolt in Puerto Rico 
shamed Puerto Ricans everywhere, 
and created in them a much deeper 
resentment against the Nacionalistas 
than they had hitherto felt. Even 


Ruperto Ruiz is president of the 
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those who believed that Puerto 
Ricans should work for independence 
through the means of social and poli- 
tical evolution, condemned the crim- 
inal underworld tactics of the fan- 
atical nationalists. 

Puerto Rican nationalism has been 
mostly an emotional expression of a 
very small group which claims that 
Puerto Rico cannot attain proper 
stature and dignity without becoming 
free and independent. This claim has 
not been substantiated by historical 
and economic realities. An _ over- 
populated and industrially deficient 
island cannot afford to fall back 
solely upon its own resources and be 
expected, at the same time, to work 
out, in realistic fashion, the pressing 
problems of a swiftly changing world. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT Part 
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TRUMAN 


CONTINUED 


To Puerto Ricans, the position of 
the Nacionalistas is mystical in its 
orientation and saturated with moral 
irresponsibility. It has concerned it- 
self with its own egocentric spirit 
rather than with ordinary, everyday 
experience. Thus the nationalists 
would. in effect, perpetuate the mis- 
erable existence and ignorance of the 
Puerto Ricans, seventy-five per cent 
of whom believe their most pressing 
needs to be better education, housing. 
health and employment. 

Since the days of Dr. Ramon 
Emeterio Betances. one of Puerto 
Rico’s great leaders who in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century stood 
against colonial status for Puerto 
Rico, either with Spain or the United 
States, the independence movement 
has been supported by a negligible. 
but recalcitrant = minority. Dr. 
Betances’ basic argument in seeking 
separation of Puerto Rico from Spain 
was the island’s geographic position 
and its different economic interests 
which Spain was unable to under- 
stand. The aforementioned two 
factors. coupled with Spanish misrule 
and neglect, strengthened his position 
in helping to secure an autonomous 
government for the island, which. 
however, never materialized fully be- 
cause of the U.S. occupation in 1898. 

After the American occupation the 
basic arguments used by Betances 
were reinforced by the new leaders. 
who claimed that Puerto Rico had no 
common cultural traditions with the 
United States and therefore its people 
could not attain full development un- 
less the island was given its inde- 
pendence. From then on the “cul- 
tural-purity concept” advocated by 
nationalism has been explored, giving 
the impression, at times, of being a 
demagogic claim lacking scientific 
basis. Very little was heard of the 
movement during the early part of 
the American occupation and after 
the establishment of civil govern- 
ment. In 1935, however, under the 
leadership of Albizu, the movement 
gained wide attention when its revo- 
lutionary terrorism was revealed by 


the assassination of public officials. 


The 1935 uprising was endorsed 
by a small group of educated men, 
mostly from the University of Puerto 
Rico. who used the classroom as a 
seminar for the spread of their in- 
surrectionary Callow 
youths became a fertile ground for 
implanting this doctrine. and the 
University developed into an import- 
ant recruiting station from which the 
Nacionalistas drafted young fanatics. 

After the imprisonment of Abrizu 
and other leaders. the movement ex- 
perienced three severe blows: (1) it 


nationalism. 


split into two groups—the original 
terrorists. and the new Independent- 
istas who wanted independence 
through evolutionary means: (2) it 
had to contend with the new and 
rising Popular Democratic party of 
Luis Munoz Marin: and (3) the 
sympathetic interest of the Roosevelt 
and Truman Administrations toward 
Puerto Rico undermined much of na- 
tionalism’s meaning. 

Immediately after Albizu’s return 
to Puerto Rico in 1947. he started 
to consolidate what was left of his 
movement. But the best figures show 
that his group does not number more 
than 500 today. On the other hand, 
broke 
away from the original nationalist 
movement, did not poll more than 10 
per cent of the popular vote in 1948. 

Three recent concessions granted 
the people of Puerto Rico may deal a 
deathblow to the standing of Puerto 
Rican nationalism. First, the fact that 
Puerto Rico can elect its own gover- 


the Independentistas, who 


nor; second, resolving of the contro- 
versial language-instruction question; 
and third, the fact that Puerto Rico 
has been permitted to draft and 
ratify its own constitution as a sub- 
stitute for the organic act of 1917. 
This constitution will give Puerto 
Rico the same type of government 
that exists in every state of the 
statehood _ rights. 
The recent revolt appears to be a 


Union, without 
last-ditch fight to save the movement 
from dissolution by terrorizing great 
numbers of people into not register- 
ing for the vote on ratification of the 
constitution next June. But the record 





turnout on November 4 thwarted 
this aim. 

The question is constantly being 
asked: How is the New York Puerto 
Rican population affected by the na- 
tionalist outbreaks? Observation of 
the Puerto Rican migration move- 
ment in the last decade or so indi- 
cates that the steady flow of Puerto 
Ricans into the States is proof that 
they are accepting the American way 
of life. By residing in the States they 
are influenced in their family rela- 
tionships, community life, economic 
and political interests to the main- 
land’s way of thinking. And thus a 
great majority of them manage to 
drop any ideology favoring national- 
ism and become apathetic to the old 
country’s ideas of independence. 

To offset this trend, the Nacion- 
alistas and Independentistas have or- 
ganized clubs in New York to con- 
tinue their propaganda. The Nacion- 
alistas here are no force at all: the 
Independentistas have some strength, 
but confine themselves to celebrating 
party anniversaries. Neither, as a re- 
sult of Washington’s classification of 
the nationalists as subversive, seems 
to have an effective underground. 

It is important to note that the 
Communist party of Puerto Rico also 
demands independence. In general, it 
favors the Independentistas, but has 
also shown a marked sympathy for 
Albizu’s movement. U.S. 
Communists have likewise favored 
Albizu. 

Continued terrorism will, as in the 
past, impel wealthy and middle-class 
Puerto Ricans to move to the main- 
land to attain personal security. After 
the 1935 revolts many settled in 
Florida and 


terrorist 


other states. Puerto 
Ricans in New York, on the other 
hand, fear that acts of terrorism by 
the Nacionalistas will stimulate dis- 
crimination in employment and hous- 
ing: increase juvenile delinquency 
and gang warfare; and foster new re- 
sentment. It is hoped that the inci- 
dents in Puerto Rico will be treated 
as a local matter, and that the crim- 
inal attempt in Washington will re- 
ceive the full force of the law. 
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BOHN 


AST WEEK, good King Gustaf and 

bad Bernard Shaw died at about 
the same age. Gustaf was called good 
because, throughout his ninety-two 
years, he was a perfect example of 
protective coloration. His contempor- 
ary Hohenzollerns and Habsburgs 
disappeared as wars and revolutions 


rolled over them. But not the “good.” 
smart, adaptive Gustaf. He had the 
sense and skill necessary to fit him- 
self to the changing ways of a demo- 
cratic world—like those arctic birds 
and beasts which turn pure white for 
safety against the blinding snows of 
winter. So he shoved off into the 
great beyond amid a chorus of praise 
from good republicans. 

Bernard Shaw made his mark by 
the use of another technique. He 
sought distinction by contrasts. 
Against white, he stood out red. 
Against black, white was the only hue 
for him. In a capitalist world, he was 
for Socialism or Communism. In a 
meat-eating world, he was a vegetar- 
ian. In an alcoholic world, he was a 
teetotaler. In London, he black- 
guarded the British. In New York, 
he heaped abuse upon the Americans. 
Only once did he fail to run true to 
form: I do not recall that he ever 
directed his barbs at the Bolsheviks 
while he was in Moscow. 

Under the impact of the obituary 
column, the public mind has been 
much concerned with this matter of 
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By William E. Bohn 


Of Youth 
And Age 


age. Everywhere people have been 
praising the old. Editorials furnish 
lists of distinguished ancients and re- 
count their achievements. The statis- 
tics are said to prove that we are 
being shoved ruthlessly into the cen- 
tury of the senile, and we are appar- 
ently preparing ourselves to make the 
best of it. 

Everywhere I went last week, 
people were discussing longevity as if 
it were as important as the invasion 
of Tibet. I was reminded that THE 
New Leaver has among its con- 
tributors such nonagenarians as John 
Dewey and Abraham Cahan, men 
still full of energy and ideas. 

“Look,” I was told, “a little while 
ago people lived, on the average, 
about 35 years. Now we have a fair 
chance of hanging around twice that 
long. If the average is away up there, 
vou are bound to have a lot of in- 
dividuals who postpone their leave- 
taking beyond 80 or 90. What are 
you going to do with them? We talk 
about conserving our natural resour- 
ces. But our Social Security system 
retires at 65 people who may be 
efficient for ten or fifteen years be- 
yond that age. We use every by- 
product except our fathers and moth- 
ers.” 

I still prefer young people to old 
ones. What I dislike about the aged 
is their conceit, their narrow-mind- 
edness. their unwillingness to listen. 
They are always talking about good 
manners, although most of them can 
learn manners from any boy or girl 
in the street. But never mind about 
all that. You can’t shoot your grand- 
father even if you don’t like him. So 


the reasonable thing to do is to figure 
out some way of making use of him. 

Perhaps I can clear the ground by 
rejecting one distinguished proposal. 
Away back in 1920, Bernard Shaw 
suggested that the task of governing 
the world be handed over to the an- 
He brilliantly outlined this 
Back to 


Methuselah, which was written when 


cients. 

mistaken notion in_ his 
the author was 64. In the preface, he 
confessed: “My sands are running 
out. . . . My powers are waning.” 
Despite this surprising show of mod- 
esty, however, he felt capable of 
taking on nothing less than the fate 
of the human race. The basic theory 
was that greater longevity would fur- 
nish the secret of human success. 

Man, GBS argued, is in danger of 
proving a failure. He may be scrapped 
along with the megatherium. The rea- 
son is that he lacks the sense needed 
to run this world. And why does he 
lack sense? Because he is given too 
little time to develop it. He is shuffled 
off 200 years too soon. If he could 
go on for 300 years or more, he 
might have time for some effective 
adult education. 

It all sounds fine at the start. The 
act in which the idiocies of the pre- 
sent are pictured gives us a chuckle 
in every line. But the last act shows 
us the world in which the thing has 
happened. People are living hundreds 
of years. All wisdom is theirs. 

And they are the silliest, dopiest. 
goofiest gumps that you could pos- 
sibly imagine. 

We all 


people make mistakes. Middle-aged 


make mistakes. Young 
people make mistakes. But we have 
fun making them. In the perfect 
world of the multi-centenarians, life 
has been reduced to a blank. There is 
no sex, no dancing, no business, no 
poetry. The only suggestion of a con- 
tent for existence is supplied when 
a young lady about to graduate into 
adulthood coldly remarks to a lover 
whom she is leaving: “Have you ever 
thought of the properties of num- 
bers?” The reduction of life to this 
vacuum is the perfect product of rule 
by the ancients. 





Communist China 





MAO TSE-TUNG 


Honc Konc 
HE YOUNG MEN and women of 
Communist China of army re- 
cruitment age are receiving appro- 
priate indoctrination in their schools. 
I have picked a high school textbook 
at random—here are a few quota- 
tions: 
“The 


invade 


imperialists will certainly 


Soviet Russia. The better 
Russia becomes, the 
will they hurry to the attack.” 

“There was a new warrior from 
Manchuria called An _ Tien-chih. 
When he joined the army his mother 


Sov iet more 


said to him, ‘Now we have enough to 


eat and to wear. We have our own 


land. But do not forget the poor 
people elsewhere. Make haste to 


bring down the Kuomintang. Glorify 
me, your old mother.’ His own de- 
termination was summed up in one 
sentence, ‘If I keep guarding my 
house alone, I will have no chance 
to fight the enemies. My father is a 
(breaks records in 
saving the wounded on the battle- 
field), my mother is a production- 
model (breaks records in factory 
work); I must try my best to be a 
fighting model.’ ” 


stretcher-model 


“Between the imperialists and us, 
except for their running dogs, every 
interest of ours is of disinterest to 
them. Our paralysis brings them 


Stalin and Mao, and preach bitter 


joy. Then, their enemy must be our 
friend. They themselves are disin- 
tegrating, unable to support them- 
So they hate Soviet Russia. 
They indulge in rumor-mongering, 
curses, everything. All these are of 
So they can only prepare 


selves. 


no effect. 
for war, and can only sleep well with 
Soviet Russia destroyed. What shall 
we do? Shall we allow ourselves to 
be cheated any more? 

“If the running dogs of the im- 
perialists want to fight, let them. We, 
the people, have opposite interests to 
theirs. We are against any attack 
on Soviet Russia. No matter how 
the imperialists rant and cheat, and 
no matter how pious they pretend to 


be. we will not be fooled.” 


IMPERIALISTS 

Who are these so-called imperial- 
ists whom the Chinese youth are be- 
ing taught to abhor? 

Subtly, the impression of an Amer- 
ican enemy is built up in successive 
lessons in this textbook. The first 
lessons tell the story of the fighting 
in Manchuria, when the Communist 
armies under General Lin Piao started 
the drive that was to end up with the 
conquest of the whole Chinese main- 
land. The foe bombarded the Com- 
munist forces at one point for two 


This bombardment was by 


days. 





Edueates For War 


Reds revise schoolbooks to idolize 


By Edward Hunter 


struggle against the United States 


“four U.S.-equipped  divi- 
sions.” 

“American finance” is pictured as 
a desperate clique striving to ward 
off its own inevitable collapse and to 
block the inevitable prosperity of 
Soviet Russia. Those Chinese who 
have faith in American ways are the 
“running dogs”—the traditional term 
of contempt for Chinese who are 
friendly to foreigners. Only under 
the Communists have Chinese friend- 
ly to Americans been slandered as 


enemy 


“running dogs.” 

What exactly is this textbook? Is 
it intended for just a few? Is it an 
exception? The quotations are taken 
from the first issue of new textbooks 
introduced by the Communist gov- 
ernment at Peking. These are stand- 
ard textbooks—used everywhere in 
China, from Peking close to the 
Great Wall of China, up in the north, 
to Canton, close to Indo-China in the 
south. The specific book chosen for 
this article is for the first senior class 
in Chinese literature in the high 
schools, and was published this year 
by the Sin Hwa Book Company, an 
official publishing house. 

The book is a compilation of ex- 
cerpts from the writings of many 
Chinese and Russian authors. The 
latter are quoted again and again— 
and according to these teachings, the 
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Russians are the only people in the 
world who have contributed anything 
worth reading. 

Indeed, the textbook teaches the 
students not to read the publications 
put out in countries that are not part 
of the Iron Curtain sphere. The 20th 
lesson is how to become a writer. The 
Chinese author, Lu Shuan, is quoted. 
He is a well-known Chinese writer, 
but none of his representative pieces 
are reproduced. Only this propa- 
ganda portion, which advises students 
to read only East European and 
Northern European literature—and. 
curiously enough, Japanese literature. 

Included in the “literature” repro- 
duced is a speech by Stalin to an 
educational group which visited him 
in the Kremlin. Other examples of 
world literature given are an excerpt 
from a biography of Gorky, and a 
political refutation of an “erroneous” 
article by the main Russian publi- 
cist, Ilya Ehrenburg. 


CHILLY . WINDS 


Two lessons are given over to the 
only non-Russian foreigner quoted in 
the book—a Canadian doctor who 
was with the Chinese Communists. 
His speech at the opening of the “In- 
ternational Peace Hospital,” in Com- 
munist-held territory, is given big 
prominence. Just where this fits into 
the category of “literature” is not ex- 
plained. 

Writers of 
quoted, but their words are carefully 


ancient China are 
screened to extract just the portions 
that are regarded as politically ac- 
ceptable. For instance, a ballad is 
published, the work of Tou Fou, a fa- 
mous poet of the T’ang Dynasty, a 
thousand years ago. The poem is 
to this effect: “The wind in autumn 
is chilly and strong. It blows the 
roof from my house. My bed is all 
wet. My life is miserable. I wish 
I could have a big mansion, and 
could take in all the poor scholars. 
and give them shelter.” 

A big proportion of the texts are 
typical Communist-style writings, in 
broad slang with plenty of words 
only rarely heard in polite society. 
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I showed the textbook to a young 
Chinese teacher. He smiled amusedly. 
“I'd be embarrassed reading this 
aloud to my students,” he said. It 
isn’t even good writing.” 

I showed the textbook to several 
young Chinese, pointing to portions 
written in this vernacular. They 
were educated Chinese youths, and 
certainly not sissies. They all had 
difficulties with portions of the text. 
“If you know the slang of the dis- 


Red China’s Foreign Minister, 
frankly refers to “our big new liter- 
ary army” in a speech with which he 
opened an “All-China Conference on 
Writers and Artists” in Peking. And 
the context showed that he meant 
just that. 

All the _ principal 
“lines” can be found in this single, 
typical textbook. The anti-religious 
line is represented, too, for example. 
There is a long poem written in vul- 


Communist 





SHANGHAI'S RED GUNNERS: EDUCATION—STALIN-STYLE 


trict, it’s easy to grasp, but so many 
different areas of China are repre- 
sented in the writing that you have 
to know almost all the dialects to un- 


derstand it all,” they said. 


THANK MAO 


That is because so many of the 
characters—the Chinese cailigraphy 
that is entirely symbols, like the dol- 
lar sign in English—are not used to 
represent their true meanings, but 
are used phonetically. The reader 
therefore has to know the slang of 
the area to understand the meaning. 

The textbook, ostensibly on Chi- 
nese literature, fulfills the command- 
ment of the Chinese Communist party 
on art generally, that it must be sub- 
ordinate to politics, and serve as a 
weapon. Chou En-lai, for instance, 


gar style, in which an oppressed ten- 
ant farmer finally obtains land, a 
wife and happiness. Whom is he to 
thank? Why, the Communist poli- 


ticians, of course. He is quoted as 


saying: 

“We do not thank heaven and 
earth; we thank Chairman Mao 
T se-tung. 

Now I am young again. 

Let me tell Chairman Mao; tell him 
that I who have suffered 

Now have house and land, and am 
a new son-in-law. 

Chairman Mao thinks for the poor. 

Without him the poor would not be 
able to live. 

I must produce more, 

More food for the frontier. 

I have no worry now for food and 
clothing, 

I will follow whole-heartedly in 
Chairman Mao’s way.” 


The ruthlessness of the Communist 
party is taught through the mouth of 
this oppressed farmer who is saved 
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CHINA CONTINUED 


in the ballad by the Communist 
Army. 
ballad: 


Here is another part of the 


“The thunderbolt sounded, and the 
Communist party came. 

Lao-shih and his father (landlords) 
stood there crest-fallen. 

I went to complain; I went to ac- 
cuse: 

‘You drove us out of the house, you 
drove my father to death, 

And compelled my mother to marry 
again. 

Even cash could not buy your rice. 

I tended your sheep for three years, 
and the account still stood 

Claiming that I owed you money. 

You have beaten me and cursed me. 
I will still hate you even 

If I eat your flesh.’ 

The poor complain, the poor will 
‘change sides and turn over’ (be- 
come Communists]. 

I was given house and land and 


animals. 
or 57 years I have not seen the 
light. 


Chairman Mao saved me from death 
and I revived. 

Now the old man of 57 is happy. 

I marry today.” 

This oppressed tenant farmer has 
a name that unmistakably shows his 
position in pro-Communist society, 
according to the author. It is “Not 
Lucky Enough to Remain Dead.” 
The poem is entitled, “Fifty-Seven 
Years in Hell.” The quality of the 
writing. and the approach, have been 
left way behind in America’s most 
purple pulp literature. 


Although the language is usually 
easy to read, and blunt, the content 
is skillfully directed. The “literature 
textbook,” for instance, takes up the 


Pe LE a 





Gen. Lin-Prao, of Chinese Red Army, now 
leads his “students” into Korean War. 
subject of the better condition of life 
enjoyed by American workers, com- 
pared to Russian workers. The text- 
book Says: 

“Recently | have seen a pamphlet 
which says that American finance has 
great confidence in its recovery. The 





pamphlet says that the Russian 
people must queue up in order to buy 
necessities. It talks as if sympathiz- 
ing with the people who thus line up. 

“This fact, of queues, I believe. 
Soviet Russia is reconstructing in- 
ternally, and is oppressed by the im- 
perialists externally. Certainly there 
are commodities which are lacking. 
But we have heard of millions of job- 
less in other countries, lining up and 
marching toward starvation. The 
people of China, when amid civil 
warfare, foreign oppression, plagues 
willingly 


and other’ misfortunes, 


queued up and marched toward 
death. 

“Yes, the imperialists and_ their 
running dogs still keep saying that 
conditions are bad in Soviet Russia. 
They speak as if they want Soviet 
Russia at one stroke to turn into a 
heaven where everyone enjoys him- 
They 


self immensely. seem to be 


disappointed—uneasy. Their tears 


are the tears of the devil. Opening 
their eyes, they show the face of the 
devil. The devil wants to strike. It 
strikes with one hand, and deceives 
with the other.” 

This is what the arms-bearing gen- 
eration of Chinese youth is being 


taught today. 





‘Voice’ Scores on Anniversary of Bolshevik Coup 


The Voice of America entered a new phase in its campaign to make allies of the Russian peeple with a special pro- 
gram on the anniversary of the Bolshevik seizure of power. In contrast to the timid, diplomatically-oriented tone which 


marked Voice Russian broadcasts during most of 


October, the Voice program on November 6 displayed a new 


political maturity and forthright spirit, according to experienced monitors in New York. 
The Voice opened with excerpts from President Truman’s speech at Independence, Mo., which emphasized that the 


leaders of the American and French revolutions “were willing to fight for the right to live as free men.” The Presi- 
dent also declared that “We have continued to work—and to fight when necessary—for the revolutionary principles 
of human freedom and political equality.” 

The Voice next reported the mass meeting held on Nov. 5 by the League for a Free Russia. The meeting was 
addressed by Russian democratic leaders and recent Soviet citizens, as well as by correspondent Eugene Lyons and 
Rainer Hildebrandt of the Fighters Against Inhumanity. The Voice quoted the resolution adopted by the meeting, 
urging that a sharp distinction be made between the despotic Stalin regime and the oppressed Soviet people. Voice 
officials indicated that portions of the speeches will also be used in future broadcasts. 

The Voice concluded by analyzing the Bolshevik coup and its consequences, vividly contrasting the fulsome promises 
made by Lenin with present Soviet reality. Featuring former Moscow Art Theatre performers, the program impressed 
veteran American monitors as one of the most professional U. S. efforts to date. 

THe New Leaver has been unable to determine whether this effective program was an isolated incident, or repre- 
sented a vigorous new turn in American foreign policy, It was understood, however, that the program went on the 
air with the full approval of Foy D. Kohler, chief of the State Department's International Broadcasting Division. 

Tews 
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By Arnold Wolfers 


Safety Through 


earming Germany 


With the United States unarmed, an inviting 


military vacuum exists in Western Germany 


T HE END of Germany’s disarma- 
ment, when it comes, will shock 
those who believed—as our govern- 
ment did both in 1919 and in 1945 
that disarmament, drastic and_per- 
manent, was the surest means of re- 
moving the German danger. Ger- 
many s ability to attack the world. 
after she had been thoroughly dis- 
armed at Versailles, should have 
shown the fallacy of this theory. The 
difficulty after World War I was 
that lack of unity made the victorious 
Allies unwilling to enforce disarma- 
ment fifteen years after the close of 
hostilities. 

This time, Allied unity was dead 
after only one year of “peace.” 
Therefore, unless we are prepared to 
keep Germany forever under the yoke 
of a galling and increasingly resented 
occupation, her rearmament has be- 
come only a matter of time; a coun- 
try situated amid armed powers will 
not submit to disarmament voluntar- 
ily once the shock and dislocation of 
war have been overcome. 

Thus, the question is not whether 
Germany shall rearm, but when, and 
whether she shall do so with us or 
against us. The choice still lies with 
us. If we lend our support to re- 
armament now, even though for no 


ARNOLD WOoLFERS, who has contrib- 
uted to several national magazines, is 
a professor at the school of interna- 


tional relations at Yale University.. 
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other reason but to meet the emer- 
gency created by the Russians. we 
may discover that we have in fact 
ended the German danger to the 
West. West Germany as an ally may 
well become a reliable friend. But 
West Germany forbidden to defend 
herself, and suffering the humiliating 
sting of Western distrust and discrim- 
ination, become our 


might again 


enemy. 
U.S. UNARMED 


From a military point of view, it 
should have been obvious long be- 
fore the Korean war that adequate 
defense of Europe required German 
armed forces: indeed, it reniaiy au 
open question whether Europe can 
be defended even if West Germany 
is allowed to participate. Korea pub- 
licized the fact that the United States 
cannot make available enough mili- 
tary strength along the entire peri- 
meter of the Soviet empire to contain 
and defeat the 
forces of Russia and her many satel- 


tremendous land 


lites. The first shock will have to be 
borne primarily by the Europeans if 
their countries are to be spared the 
fate of South Korea. 

But Europe at present is in an 
appalling state of military weakness. 
What makes it worse is that this 
weakness engenders a spirit of de- 
featism. The French are not blind to 
their present impotence. If they still 


hesitate to agree to German rearma- 


ment, it is not because they feel cap- 
able of stopping the Red armies 
single-handed or are anxious to bear 
the burden of defending European 
soil without German assistance, but 
because defense against Russia seems 
too hopeless to justify taking any 
risks with respect to Germany. This 
vicious defeatist circle must be 
broken all over Europe if our deci- 
sion to defend our own security and 
that of the free world on European 
soil is not to lead us to grief. 

As matters stand today, the West 
Germans are nervously asking them- 
whether Western defense 
means a stand on the Elbe or a re- 
treat to the Rhine. If it means the 
latter, because for lack of German 


sely es 


forces German soil cannot be held. 
there is bound to develop a flight 
into neutrality or even appeasement 
of the dreaded conqueror when he 
makes his appearance. Thus, instead 
of mobilizing German strength on 
our side, we would have to count it 
on the side of our opponent. The 
French reaction would be no differ- 
ent if it appeared that, in the open- 
ing stages of a war, the Russians 
would be permitted to expand to the 
Pyrenees rather than the Rhine. We 
can rely only on countries which 
have been given the fullest oppor- 
tunity to safeguard their people 
against Russian conquest. 

However, even from a purely mili- 
tary angle, German rearmament poses 
ticklish problems. Little would be 
gained for the defense of the West if, 
for every German division activated 
and equipped, more than one divi- 
sion of our trusted Allies became de- 
moralized and lost faith in our cause. 
It would be hardly less of a calamity 
if the rearmament of Germany were 
handled in such a way as to destroy 
the authority of friendly governments 
in Western Europe or alienate the 
large potential underground anti- 
Communist forces in countries like 
Poland 
evil effects can 
creating a proper balance between 
German and other European mili- 
tary strength, and integrating Ger- 


and Czechoslovakia. These 
be forestalled by 
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GERMAN ARMY 
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man units into a system of Atlantic 
forces. 

The notion of a new German Army 
in the heart of Europe is a nightmare 
to the countries overrun by Germany 
one or more times in this century. 
Their people tend to look farther 
ahead than this country did while it 
was fighting alongside the Soviet 
Union against Hitler. Victory in a 
third World War would be of little 
comfort to them if, after the Amer- 
ican boys had gone home once 
again, nothing but a mighty Ger- 
man army were left to rule from the 
Channel to the Urals. For this reason, 
they consider it of supreme import- 
ance that other European armies 
should have a chance to keep abreast 
of their German “ally.” 


ESCAPIST CLOUD 

This is leading the French to say 
that German rearmament must wait 
until France has had time to build 
up her own armed forces—as if the 
mobilization of strength in the West 
could stand further delay! Part of 
the problem of overcoming defeatism 
apparently consists in dispelling the 
escapist cloud of optimism which is 
blinding Frenchmen to the urgency 
of adequate defense measures. 

Another fear haunts the Europeans 
which, after Korea, we can hardly 
afford to ridicule. Europe does not 
want to see West Germany placed in 
a position where she could run away 
with the show and touch off World 
War III by attacking East Germany. 
We feared the same of South Korea 
and refused to arm her in a way 
which would permit offensive action. 
While we would certainly not want to 
repeat the folly of refusing “offen- 
sive” arms like tanks to the Germans. 
as we did to the South Koreans, it is 
important that the Elbe defenses be 
manned by combined contingents 
from different countries to bar any 
separate German initiative. 

But all the difficulties do not stem 
from our Allies, or from American 
public opinion. There is still a hardly 
less serious German aspect of the 
matter, even though, in the course of 


the Korean war, public opinion in 
Western Germany has undergone con- 
siderable change. The non-Commu- 
nists of West Germany regard their 
country as the Korea of Europe, a 
partitioned country one part of which 
is being armed by the Russians. East 
Germany may be the next Communist 
aggressor. Under these circumstances, 
the formerly widespread and, indeed, 
passionate resistance to rearmament 
has tended to break down. In much 
the same mood of despair and dis- 
gust that prevails in France, the 
Germans are beginning to resign 
themselves to the necessity for Ger- 
man armed forces. 

Yet, as in France, war-weariness, 
defeatism and deep resentments are a 
threat to future military morale. So 
is the fear among all groups left of 
rearmament will give 
‘militarists.” 


center that 
power once again to the ‘ 
Resigned acceptance is not enough 
kind of fighting 
morale a struggle with the East would 


to sustain the 


require. Nobody knows that better 
than the Germans, who came out of 
the recent war with a profound re- 
spect for the power of the Red Army. 


SPIRIT OF AMNESTY 


It is dangerous to arm German 
divisions unless we have reasonable 
assurance that the West 
identify themselves fully with our 
cause. A Germany treated as an un- 


Germans 


equal and distrusted partner, a Ger- 
man army of “second-class” soldiers 
will not be a reliable ally. The least 
we can do is wipe the slate clean of 
any remaining vengefulness and, in a 
spirit of true amnesty, give West 
Germany a place of unqualified 
equality within the North Atlantic 
system. 

This does not mean freedom to 
arm as she pleases, any more than it 
means that for France or England. 
Each Atlantic Pact partner is assigned 
a role by common agreement and in 
accord with an agreed plan of 
strategic defense. The Germans can 
be counted upon not to make exces- 
sive demands now concerning their 


military role within the coalition; 





their present fear is that the bur- 
den—economic, psychological and 
political—which might be placed up- 
on them in any defense plan might 
exceed their capabilities. 

American diplomacy is confronted 
with an unusually difficult task in 
trying to satisfy both the French and 
the Germans. Military necessity re- 
quires that it be accomplished with 
a minimum of delay. There can be 
no real advance in the mobilization 
of European strength and no unified 
defense until it is clear which coun- 
tries are included and what they can 
and shall contribute. The French con- 
cept of a European Army composed 
of men from all European countries 
and with mixed Franco-German units 
is appealing; but even if Britain were 
not opposed, it would take far too 
much time to put such a revolution- 
ary idea into practice. Our own ex- 
perience with unification in this 
country should demonstrate that! 


MUST BE SUBORDINATED 


In view of the extreme urgency, 
the best way to satisfy the demands 
for both French security and Ger- 
man equality is to work out with the 
Germans a common plan of defense 
and mobilization, and to assign them 
a role which, while militarily effec- 
tive, will preclude undue German in- 
fluence and power. If one considers 
that West Germany must start from 
scratch, that the German people are 
far more anti-militaristic today than 
at any time in recent history and that 
they will have to depend heavily on 
this country for their armaments, it 
is hard to see how French security 
could be impaired if, within the 
framework of a powerful Atlantic de- 
fense force, German units stood be- 
side American. British, French and 
other forces far outweighing them. 

There is less risk in a West Ger- 
man army than in a West German 
military vacuum; there is more secur- 
ity against both the Germans and 
the Russians in a satisfied and armed 
Germany allied with the West than in 
a disarmed but anxious and resentful 


Germany. 
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NE of the most exclusive clubs 

in the world was formed in 
New York a few months ago. It is a 
club to which no amount of money, 
nor even the best connections, can 
buy admission. Its name is the “As- 
sociation of Former Prisoners of 
Soviet Labor Camps,” and only those 
who have been slave laborers in Rus- 
sian concentration camps for at least 
three years are eligible for member- 
ship. 

The Association was organized by 
a group of Russian DP’s who had 
left the Soviet Union since 1941; 
about sixty have joined so far. The 
number of Russian “labor camp” 
alumni in this country is at least 200, 
but many have hung back. Even in 
America, some of them suffer from 
acute fear and persecution mania, 
while others prefer to retire into pri- 
vate life and forget the terrible past. 

However, the sixty members of the 
Associaiton have resolved to “tell our 
story” in all its horrifying detail. 
Each of them carries dreadful psychic 
scars which he is determined to bare 
to a still ignorant public. For this 
purpose, they have begun publication 
of a regular bulletin entitled The 
Challenge. 

The reader’s first impression of the 
first two issues of The Challenge is 
the extraordinarily large number of 
talented, highly edueated people in 
the Association. One of the former 
slaves, Sergei Maximov, has written 
a novel which is to appear shortly in 
English. Dr. Igor Ratmirov, who 
served as physician in four concen- 
tration camps, displays unusual liter- 
ary skill. Mikhail Rozanov, who 
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Soviet Slaves 


Speak Out 


spent eleven years as a slave, is a 
former Soviet journalist. Sergei 
Korolkov, the painter, supplies out- 
standing illustrations; while J. Kulik 
provides satirical cartoons. 


Each issue contains a number of 


photostats of obviously authentic 
documents. One is the certificate 
issued by the Northern Railway 


Labor Camps to Abram Mikhailov, 
who was sentenced to ten years (later 
reduced to three) for “counter-revolu- 
tionary activity.” I happen to know 
Abram Mikhailov. He held the im- 
portant position of stationmaster at 
the Stalino railway junction. A quiet, 
hard-working, man, 
Mikhailov was well fitted for his re- 
sponsible job. But then he was ac- 
cused of sabotage. Ultimately, he was 
forced to “confess” having blown up 
a bridge that never existed and was 


conscientious 


sentenced to a concentration camp in 
the far north. 

“How a camp was built” is told by 
Alex Zurichenko. About a thousand 
prisoners were shipped to a ship- 
building project on the Pechora 
river, in a region in northern Russia 
where no human being had ever lived 
before: 

“We had about 1,000 ‘builders.’ 
Of these, 80 per cent were people 
with secondary college education, 
many were former Communists. We 
had 8 professors, 20 scientific work- 
ers of Academies and museums, 
agronomists, engineers, teachers, 
technicians of all kinds. We had such 
dignitaries as Matveyev, head of the 
European and American section of 
Intourist; Ivanovsky, a member of 
the Polish CP and of the Comintern; 
Dyakov, a secretary of the CP of 
White Russia.” 


Livuiary or we 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINAR 


New York 


When they landed, a man of about 
50 addressed them in sharp tones; 
he was the camp commandant. A 
few voices called out: 

““*Where are we to sleep?’ 

“ ‘Right where you stand!’ was the 
commandant’s answer. 

“What? In the open, in freezing 
weather, on the bare ground? .. .” 

“The commandant had apparently 
expected this question and _ sternly 
shot back: 

“*The camps are being established 
by the decision of the party and the 
government, not through any whim 
of mine. I am appointed to command 
here, and you, to work. You'll sleep 
under a roof when you yourselves 
have built it. For this there is wood 
in the forest, and here on the shore— 
plenty of axes, saws and shovels.’ 

“A timid voice uttered: 

“Comrade commandant... . 

“*Not comrade, but citizen com- 
mandant!” the commandant snapped 
out. 
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Citizen commandant,’ the voice 
became even more timid, ‘I’ve never 
worked with ax or shovel; I was a 
professor in the Military Academy.’ 

“*This you'll tell to your friends 
on an evening of reminiscences. I’m 
not in the least interested. Now you 
are a prisoner and must redeem your 
guilt with your labor. If you cannot 
work today, you'll learn it, but it is 
in your interest to hurry up and 
learn.’ ” 

In another article, Mikhail Rozan- 
ov provides comparative statistics on 
the number of Soviet prisoners in 
1928 and 1941. In thirteen years, he 
shows, the total number held in labor 
camps, labor colonies and prisons in- 
creased from 860,000 to 7,050,000. 

Rozanov remarks further that the 
number of slave-laborers in 1950 is 
at least as large as it was in 1941. 
“Those who have died during the war 
have been replaced in camps and 
exile by millions of new ‘enemies of 
the people,’ many shipped back from 
forced-labor and __ prisoner-of-war 
camps in Germany, and hundreds of 
thousands from the satellite ‘people’s 
democracies.’ ” 

The story of human slavery in our 
supposedly civilized, _ progressive 
twentieth century will long stain the 
record of our era. The Challenge is 
rendering a notable service in help- 


ing bring this story to light. 








By Lawrence T. King 


Bringing Light to the Backwoods 


HE Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration is celebrating _ its 


fifteenth anniversary this year. Born 
in the tumultuous days of the New 
Deal. REA has been variously de- 
scribed as the precursor of American 
socialism. and as a bulwark of the 
free-enterprise system. It has been 
denounced by its enemies as the most 
pernicious scheme ever concocted in 
Washington to 


tion’s private power industry. and it 


nationalize the na- 


has been lauded by its proponents as 
a revolutionary force that has stimu- 
lated the expansion of private utili- 
ties, opened up vast new markets for 
manufacturers and effected a miracu- 
lous transformation in American 
rural living. 

Despite the bitter animosity that 
this agency has aroused, few urban- 
ites are aware of the tremendous 
influence it has exerted upon the na- 
tion’s social and economic life. The 
first fifteen years of REA. then, pro- 
vide an excellent vantage point from 
which to assess the agency’s impact 
upon our national well-being. 

The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration was established on May 11. 
1935. as an agency of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture by executive or- 


der of President Roosevelt under 
authority of the Emergency Relief 


Appropriations Act. Passage of the 
Electrification Act of 1936 
gave REA Congressional status. This 


Rural 


legislation authorized a ten-year lend- 
ing program to cover the full cost 
of constructing power lines and other 
electric facilities in areas without 
LAWRENCE T. Kinc, a Richmond, Va., 
newsman, has written articles on rur- 


al electrification for Public Power. 
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The Rural Electrification Administration, celebrating 


its fifteenth birthday, today helps provide inexpensive 


electricity for some three million American families 


central station service. In 1944 this 


legislation was extended by Con- 


gress indefinitely. The amount of 
funds REA may lend is determined 
annually by Congress. 

As an integral part of the New 
Deal, REA immediately incurred the 
enmity of the private power interests, 
which took the view that the Govern- 
ment was setting a dangerous prece- 
dent in encroaching upon the domain 
of commercial utilities. These foes 
were quick to point out that, in finan- 
cing non-profit electrical distribution 
systems at low rates of interest on a 
long-term basis. the government was 
in effect using public funds to sub- 
ject taxpaying industry to ruinous 
competition. 

ONCE A LUXURY 

Thus the issue of “socialized pow- 
er’ was raised—an issue. it is safe 
to say, that will be argued as long 
as REA continues to exist. But let us 
take a look at the background of 
REA, without benefit of slogans or 
labels. 

Although central station electric 
service was developed in this country 
more than fifty years ago. its benefits 
were largely restricted to people 
living in urban areas. In 1935, less 
than 11 per cent of the nation’s farms 
had electricity. The fortunate few in 


rural areas who did have electricity 


paid an exorbitant price for it. Utili- 
ties concentrated their operations in 
the cities because of the enormously 
high profit potential. Farmers want- 
ing power were required to pay the 
from the 


nearest town or city. In some in- 


cost of stringing lines 
stances, it cost individual farm fami- 
lies as much as $3,000 a mile. On top 
of that. rates ranged as high as 25 
cents per kilowatt hour. Before the 
advent of REA, electricity was a lux- 
ury which only the wealthiest farmers 
could afford. 

This condition posed a problem of 
far-reaching consequence. It widened 
the disparity between rural and ur- 
han life and led to a mass exodus of 
ambitious boys and girls from the 
farms of the nation to the cities. 
During the Depression years, these 
transplanted ruralites helped swell 
the ranks of the unemployed and 
proved to be a terrific drain upon 
governmental relief agencies. The 
fact that so many preferred life on 
the dole in squalid city surroundings 
to a life of drudgery on lamp-lit 
farms without running water or any 
of the labor-saving devices made pos- 
sible by electricity, was an _ eye- 
opening indictment of rural Amer- 
ica’s retrogression in an era of tech- 
nical progress. 

By 1935, most of the country’s 
farm population had given up hope 
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of ever obtaining electricity from pri- 
vate sources at rates they could 
afford. Meetings were held in village 
churches. crossroads schools and 
Grange halls. A mighty clamor went 
up for action by the Federal govern- 
ernment. The result was the creation 
of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. 

The powerful and _ well-financed 
utility lobby waged a bitter fight to 
defeat the bill which set up REA. 
And the passage of time has not 
dimmed the lobby’s ardor. Today it 
exerts continuous pressure on Con- 
gressmen to hamstring REA by slash- 
ing annual appropriations below 
minimum needs for efficient opera- 
tion. 

If the Washington lobbyists aren't 
always as successful as they would 
like to be, they can point with pride 
to a notable record of achievement 
on the state level. In most states, 
REA borrowers must obtain author- 
ization from their public service com- 
missions or allied agencies before 
they can accept Federal loans. By 
raising the issue of “socialized pow- 
er’ and by feverish behind-the- 
scenes activity, these lobbyists have 
had a big hand in the rejection of 
dozens of loans which previously had 


passed the requirements of REA. 
CONFERENCES 

Although the REA Act gives loan 
priority to non-profit bodies, it also 
seeks to encourage commercial utili- 
ties to extend their transmission lines 
to rural areas by providing credit on 
liberal terms. When the law was en- 
acted, the industry appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the REA ad- 
ministrator on this matter. After two 
months of conferences, this group in- 
timated that the Government’s pro- 
gram was not needed “. . . since there 
are very few farms requiring elec- 
tricity for major farm operation 
which are not now served.” 

That statement was issued at a 
time when only 10.9 per cent of the 
nation’s farms enjoyed the benefits 
of electricity. At the present time 
due in no small measure to the efforts 
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of REA—78.2 per cent of the total 
are electrified. 

The success of the government’s 
program of “lighting up” rural areas, 
however, has served to accentuate 
the long simmering “public vs. pri- 
vate power” feud. In many sections 
of the country in recent years, com- 
mercial interests have launched rural 
electrification projects of their own 
primarily to prevent the formation of 
REA-financed power co-ops in their 
territory. 


PRINCIPAL BANKER 


Many spokesmen for the private 
utilities freely admit that REA, by 
demonstrating that rural electric sys- 
tems could be run on a paying basis, 
has helped to keep their firms on the 
alert in developing new territories 
which otherwise would have been 
ignored. It is unfortunate, however, 
that the 
smokescreen of “socialism” in its at- 
tempts to discredit REA. 

REA serves principally as a banker 


industry has raised the 


to locally-owned and locally-managed 
systems. It operates no electric facili- 
ties of its own. It gives no grants or 
subsidies. Its loans are repaid with 2 
per cent interest from the operating 
revenues of the local systems, with 
part of each customer's monthly bill 
going to pay off the loans. It also 
provides technical advice where need- 


ed in the construction and operation 


of the borrowers’ facilities. 





More than 95 per cent of REA’s 
loans have been made to rural co- 
operatives in areas where commercial 
power was not available. REA has 
found these co-ops the most effective 
instrument for carrying out its pro- 
gram. Since they are operated on a 
non-profit basis, they are able to 
serve their members at cost. Direct- 
ors are elected by members and serve 
without compensation, keeping oper- 
ating expenses at the lowest possible 
level. Previous experience of farm- 
ers with other types of co-operative 
activity has enabled them to form 
electric co-ops on a sound basis with 
a minimum of expense and effort. 

These co-ops are also completely 
autonomous, with the members them- 
selves determining matters of policy. 
If they so desired. there is nothing 
to prevent them from selling their 
facilities to private power companies. 
Reports of offers by utilities to pur- 
chase co-op properties are common- 
place, but few such sales have ever 
been consummated. 

SUCCESS IN MIDWEST 

Today, about three million Amer- 
ican farm families obtain their elec- 
from REA-financed systems. 
REA has met 
with its greatest success and received 


tricity 
Strangely enough. 


its staunchest from areas 


of the Midwest which have tradi- 


support 


tionally voted Republican and among 
the conservative farmers of the South. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


REA has close tie- 
ups with such pub- 
lic power projects as 
Norris Dam (left), 
in the effort to 
provide inexpensive 


supply of electricity. 
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LIGHT TO THE BACKWOODS con: 


What about the financial aspects of 
REA? Is it free from the charges 
of waste, extravagance and “pork- 
barreling” which have been leveled 
at so many federal agencies in recent 
years? 

The enemies of REA are legion, 
and nothing would please them more 
than to come up with some damag- 
ing examples of boondoggling. But in 
the fifteen years of REA’s existence, 
they have not been able to produce 
a single substantiated example of in- 
efficiency or mismanagement in the 
operation of the agency. 

Since its establishment, REA has 
lent $1,327,045,633. Of this amount, 
$213,033,387 has been repaid in 
principal and interest. This figure in- 
cludes $19,782,981 in payments on 
principal ahead of schedule. Only one 
REA loan foreclosure h:s been neces- 
sary to date on an operating power 
system. It was on a loan made to a 
commercial power company. 


UTILITIES BENEFIT 


REA is not a permanent agency of 
the federal Government. It will prob- 
ably go out of business in about 
thirty years. By that time, its loans 
will have been paid off, borrowers 
will have 100 per cent equity and 
its revolutionary program of elec- 
trifying the lamp-lit areas of America 
will have been accomplished. 

That day, of course, is too far off 
to please the commercial power com- 
panies. This is an ironic observation, 
for next to the farmers themselves 
the utilities have been the greatest 
beneficiary of REA’s program. 

More than 85 per cent of all loans 
made by REA have been to borrow- 
ers who buy their power wholesale 
from private interests, giving the 
latter a profitable middleman’s role 
without the expenditure of a single 
dollar in the construction of trans- 
mission lines and other facilities— 
all of which are paid for by the mem- 
bers of REA-financed systems. 

Private interests also have reaped 
the benefits of experimentation car- 
ried on by REA engineers to reduce 
the high cost of rural power trans- 
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mission. By discarding the heavy, 
so-called “battleship” cross-arm type 
of lines, to cite but one example, 
they succeeded in slashing construc- 
tion costs to less than $500 per mile 
compared to the $3,000 per mile pre- 
viously charged farmers by the utili- 
ties. Today the methods pioneered 
by REA systems are used almost uni- 
versally. 

Perhaps REA’s greatest impact, 
however, lies in the very fear 
psychosis it has engendered among 
private interests. Its phenomenal 
success has served, as one utility 
spokesman put it, “to light a fire un- 
der us.” Before the advent of REA, 
commercial power companies were 
generally guilty of an unhealthy pre- 
occupation with profits. It was more 
profitable, for example, to supply ur- 
ban consumers than it was to serve 
the rural population. As a result, city 
dwellers got all the power they want- 
ed while the farmers were left in the 
dark. And, until REA came along, 
there was nothing rural people could 
do about it. 

REA thus served to inject an ele- 
ment of competition into a field long 
dominated by monopolistic practices. 
In so doing, it has encouraged em- 
phasis on wider and more efficient 
service by the utilities and has 
actually helped remove the very con- 
if left uncorrected, 
would have hastened nationalization. 

Impartial students of American 
rural life have termed the REA pro- 
gram a tremendous economic and so- 
cial revolution. It has brought about 
better farm living conditions, in- 
creased food production and created 


ditions which, 





greater rural purchasing power. It 
has also opened up a vast market for 
the products of American industry. 
For every dollar invested in rural 
power facilities, it has been shown 
that the farmer invests an additional 
$4.50 in plumbing and appliances. 

Most important of all, however, 
rural electrification has enabled the 
American farmer to catch up with 
the twentieth century. It has meant 
running water, modern plumbing, re- 
frigeration and numerous __labor- 
saving devices in the home and on 
the farmstead. It has taken much 
of the drudgery out of farming, 
making possible better production at 
lower cost, fewer man hours of hand 
labor, and higher incomes. 


FUTURE PROGRAM 


The Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration has had a tremendous im- 
pact upon American life in the fifteen 
years of its existence. What of the 
future? 

About 1,275,000, or 21 per cent, of 
the nation’s farms are still without 
electricity. In addition, there are 
thousands of un-electrified rural non- 
farm dwellings, crossroads business, 
schools and churches, most of which 
are located in isolated areas or in 
areas of relatively low income. 

REA spokesmen are the first to ad- 
mit that the most difficult part of 
their program remains to be com- 
pleted. But in establishing a pattern 
that has increased the number of 
electrified farm dwellings from 10.9 
per cent to 78.2 per cent, REA has 
every reason to look to the future 
with confidence. 





UNMISTAKEN IDENTITY 


If Russia is a peace-loving nation, 
then I am Harry Truman.—Sen. Taft, 


quoted on radio. 


Senator Taft 
Is amazingly good 
At stating the height 
Of unlikelihood. 


GOOD OLD DAYS 


Polls Show Germans Remember At- 
tractive Aspects of Nazism.—Newspaper 
headline. 

My memory’s a tricky thing, 

It’s slightly off today. 

Now those attractive aspects, what— 


Please help me out—were they? 


—Richard Armour 
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A. MESSAGE 





To AMERICANS 


N THE VERY DAY the Soviets invaded South Korea, 

June 25, fate ordained that some of the finest minds 
of the Western world should have been scheduled to meet 
in the very heart of the Soviet Union’s European empire, 
Berlin. Here, surrounded by all the trappings of Com- 
munist totalitarianism—police agents, spies, soldiers, 
commissars—true men of peace, writers, artists, scholars 
and scientists from France, Italy, Great Britain, West 
Germany, North and South America deliberated on the 
central problem facing all mankind: the fate of freedom. 
And out of their many and intense discussions these in- 
tellectual fighters for liberty fashioned a physical force, 
the first worldwide movement of its kind since the cold 
war began—the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 

What is this Congress? What does it seek? Those 
queries are best answered by the ringing manifesto it 
issued from Berlin during the fateful week of June 25, 
which proclaimed in words reminiscent of our own Dec- 
laration of Independence: 

“We hold this truth to be self-evident, that freedom of 
the spirit is an inalienable right.” 

And the manifesto continued: 

“This freedom consists, first of all, in the right of the 
individual to form and express his own opinions. . . . 

“Freedom and peace are inseparable. In every coun- 
try—regardless of its form of government—the over- 
whelming majority of the people fear war and oppose it. 
The danger of war becomes acute as soon as a govern- 
ment suppresses the people’s representatives and thus 
denies its citizens the right to say no to war.... 

“No political ideology or special form of national econ- 
omy can claim a monopolistic right to define liberty in its 
own terms. ... We are, further, of the opinion that no 
race, nation, class or sect can claim an exclusive right to 
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embody the idea of freedom or to deny liberty to any 
human group in the name of any theory, no matter how 
idealistic. We hold, on the contrary, that every nation, 
class and religious sect in human history must be judged 
in terms of the degree of freedom which it accorded its 
people. 

“The danger of totalitarianism is vast because its power 
is greater than that of any other despotism in history. 
The citizen of the totalitarian state must not only refrain 
from breaking the law, but must also adapt his thoughts 
and actions to the prescribed pattern. 

“We hold that freedom cannot be secure as long as men 
remain divided into haves and have-nots. The defense of 
existing freedoms, and the re-acquisition of those which 
have been lost, is a single and indivisible struggle. 

“We hold, therefore, that the theory and practice of 
totalitarianism are the greatest threat which humanity has 
faced in all its recorded history. 

“We believe that apathy or neutrality toward this threat 
constitute treason to the essential values of mankind, an 
abdication of the free spirit. 

“The defense of cultural freedom imposes upon us the 
duty of creating a culture which shall constitute a posi- 
tive answer to the questions posed by the revolution now 
in process throughout the world.” 

And the manifesto concluded: 

“We address this to all men who are determined to 
defend existing freedoms, to win back those which have 
been lost, and to establish new areas of freedom.” 

Now the men of Berlin have gone each to his own 
country to establish there national outposts of the inter- 
national, many-faceted battle for freedom. In Italy and 
France such movements already exist. In the United 
States an American branch is being founded at this very 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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moment, initiated by the U.S. delegates to the Berlin Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom: G. A. Borgese, Irving Brown, 
James Burnham, Elliot Cohen, Christopher Emmett, 
James T. Farrell, Carl J. Friedrich, Sidney Hook, Her- 
mann Kesten, 5. M. Levitas, Robert Montgomery, Nor- 
bert Muhlen. H. J. Muller, Nicholas Nabokov, Franz L. 
Neumann, Joseph Newman. Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 
George 5. Schuyler, Grace Zaring Stone, Tennessee Wil- 
liams and Max Yergan. 

Below, THE New Leaber publishes, on the eve of the 
founding of the American Committee for Cultural Free- 
dom, a document of special import to Americans, “We 


Put Freedom First,” just issued by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Congress for Cultural Freedom. It poses 
and answers, in specific terms, the questions which nearly 
everyone is asking deep in his soul. These, THE NEW 
LEADER believes, are of momentous concern to Americans, 
in particular, because upon us devolves the task of 
supplying free men everywhere with leadership. We hope 
that this document will be read and re-read, that it will 
be passed on from friend to friend, and that out of its 
generating power will grow a movement so irresistible 
that tyranny will be forever banished from the earth. 
Tue Epirors 


'We Put Freedom First’ 


Issued by the Executive Committee of the Congress for Cultural Freedom: 


Irving Brown, Arthur Koestler, David Rousset, Carlo Schmid, Ignazio Silone 


IRST AND FOREMOST, we want our civilization to 
| Two conditions are essential for its sur- 
vival: freedom and peace. 

We have put freedom first because peace is a function 
of freedom. A nation enslaved can at any time be 
whipped by its leaders into war hysteria and aggression. 
By isolating countries behind an Iron Curtain or a 
Chinese Wall, totalitarian governments can preach pacif- 
ism to foreign peoples. and world conquest to their own. 

Nations wax the more aggressive and bellicose, the 
more they are deprived of freedom. The threat to peace 
came successively from countries in various degrees of 
enslavement: militarist Prussia, Fascist Italy. Nazi Ger- 
many, Japan. Soviet Russia. Each of these countries 
made, during the present century, successive bids for 
world conquest in the name of some ideology or secular 
religion. Each promised some form of Thousand-Year 
Reich or social paradise as a distant aim. Each time, the 
professed aim served as a cloak for wars of conquest. 
Each time. millions of well-meaning people were led to 
their destruction in the name of a phantom. 

Communism in its present form has become a phantom 
ideology. It has as little to do with Socialism as the 
medieval Inquisition and the reign of the Borgias with 
the teachings of Christ. Our civilization can be saved if 
only the hynotic power of this phantom is broken. This 
is not a task which any political party or group can 
achieve alone. It is an operation Mental Hygiene which 
can be accomplished only by a joint effort of the educated 
classes—-of the men in public life, in the arts and letters. 
in the universities and elementary schools, in the labora- 
tories and editorial offices. in the trade unions and pro- 
fessional organizations—-who determine the intellectual 


climate of the nation. 
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The task which the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
and the Friends of Liberty have set for themselves is to 
change the present confused and poisoned intellectual 
climate. If we fail, we shall become guilty of a new 
trahison des clercs, and the responsibility before history 
will be ours. 

Since the Berlin Congress launched its Manifesto, its 
Secretariat has received a flood of letters asking us to 
clarify our attitude to a number of questions. The follow- 
ing are our answers to some of the questions which seem 


to us most typical. 


QUESTION: How can we pretend to defend freedom 
while the Western world is rife with social injustice, poli- 


tical corruption, racial discrimination? 


{NSWER: We do not pretend that our democracies 
are anywhere approaching an ideal state. We are defend- 
ing our relative freedoms against the total unfreedom of 
dictatorial regimes. 

This is not an abstract distinction. Its validity is dem- 
onstrated by the mass exodus of persecuted people from 
the satellite countries to the West. Europe has become a 
one-way street which points like an arrow from total 
slavery to relative freedom. The wretched masses who 
have left their homes, their goods and chattel, with no 
better immediate prospects than physical safety in a DP 
camp, have a bitter knowledge of the reality of our 
time—a knowledge which a considerable proportion of 
our intelligentsia lacks. Those writers who prove in clever 
articles that there is nothing to choose between the two 
“blocs” are herewith invited to spend a few days at the 
“school of reality” of these displaced persons camps. To 
organize such tours will be one of the first practical op- 


erations of the Friends of Liberty. 


The New Leader 








QUESTION: I agree with your aims. But doesn’t your 
militant, anti-totalitarian attitude contribute to making 
the cold war more acute, and drive us nearer to the hot 
war? 


ANSWER: We are convinced that a militant anti-totali- 
tarian attitude is our last and only chance of preventing 
war. 

Every political and ideological Munich brings war one 
step nearer. 

Every proof that the free world is strong and united 
makes the danger of war recede one step further. 

Every bona fide Communist voter brought back into 
the democratic camp means the loss of one potential Fifth 
Columnist to the aggressor. 

Every fellow-traveler cured of his morbid obsession 
means one potential collaborator less. 

The above goes for the rank and file. Tolerance of men- 
tal aberrations cannot be extended to members of the pro- 
fessional intelligentsia. Farm-hands and factory workers 
labor under the handicap of a fragmentary education, 
and often it is physically impossible for them to get at 
the facts. The professional intelligentsia has no such ex- 
cuses. Refusal to acknowledge facts, conscious or uncon- 
scious distortion of facts, frivolity and foolishness on the 
part of those who influence public opinion, are crimes 
against the spirit even if rarely definable by law. 

Before the last war, intellectuals who supported Hitler’s 
policy of concentration camps, or refused to admit that 
German concentration camps existed, were ostracized by 
progressive intellectuals. The writers and scientists who 
today support Russian concentration camps and mass 
deportations, or refuse to admit the facts concerning 
them, are still regarded as “progressive,” “idealistic.” 
and so on. We are opposed to the persecution of the 
ignorant and the innocent. We are opposed to the tol- 
eration of the totalitarian creed in the professional in- 
telligentsia. We refuse to grant intellectual respectability 
to the active or passive accomplices of tyranny, terror 
and defamation. 


QUESTION: Is it possible jor a socialist or a member 
of the moderate Lejt to cooperate with right-wing political 
parties against the extreme Left? 


ANSWER: The question contains a semantic fallacy. 
The parties directed by the Cominform do not represent 
the “Left” any more than the “People’s Democracies” are 
governed by the people. The worship of a Fuehrer, the 
branding of all opposition as a crime, the abolition of 
habeas corpus, of freedom of assembly and speech, the 
rule of police and censorship, are all characteristics not 
of the extreme Left but of the extreme Right. 

The fact that misguided portions of the working class, 
for instance in France and Italy, support the Communist 
party, does not make it a left-wing party. Millions of 
Italian and German workers enlisted in the Fascist and 
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SIGNERS CARLO SCHMID (LEFT) AND DAVID ROUSSET 


Nazi parties in an equally mistaken belief, but that did 
not make Fascism a left-wing movement. 

The terms “moderate” and “extreme” Left are one of 
the main causes of the present intellectual confusion. 
There is no continuity or kinship between the parties of 
social progress and the worshippers of tyranny and terror. 


QUESTION: Granted the previous point, 1 am still not 
sure whether a real collaboration between Socialists and’ 


right-wing parties is possible or even desirable. 


ANSWER: We believe such a collaboration*to be both 
possible and desirable—with certain reservations. 

That it is possible was proved by our Berlin Congress, 
where English Laborites and Conservatives, French So- 
cialists and Gaullists, spoke from the same platform, col- 
laborated in committees and achieved after long and hard 
discussion complete unanimity on the text of our Mani- 
festo, on our future program, and on the composition of 
our International Committee and working Secretariat. 

This collaboration is desirable if its objectives are lim- 
ited to the task of uniting each free nation against threats 
to its freedom from within and without and thus acting 
as a deterrent against aggression. It is undesirable if the 
slogan of unity serves as a cloak for attempts to suppress 
the democratic rivalry between political parties and 
groups. 

In other words, an essential distinction must be made 
between short-term and long-term aims. By long-term 
aims, we mean the age-old struggle for reform, for social 
justice, for a more equitable form of government. By 
short-term aims, we mean the necessity of fighting an im- 
mediate emergency. 

{ nation is doomed to perish if a considerable part 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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FREEDOM conrixuse 


of its population refuses to fight against an immediate 
threat unless and until an ideal state of social justice is 
reached. 

A nation is doomed to lose its freedom if its population 
becomes so frightened by the short-term struggle that all 
the aims of the long-term struggle are sacrificed. 

France collapsed under Hitlerite aggression because it 
failed to make this clear distinction between long-term 
and short-term aims, because social and party divisions 
took priority over the tasks imposed by the immediate 
emergency. 

Europe will share the fate of France in 1939 if it is un- 
able to learn the lessons of the past. 











racial disturbance in America is played up in big head- 
lines by the progressive press; whereas the deportation of 
the population of entire Soviet republics—e.g., the Volga- 
Germans, the Crimean and Chechen Republics—even if 
officially admitted, are passed over in silence. 

During the round hundred years since the abolition 
of slavery, the condition of Negroes in the United States 
has steadily, though admittedly much too slowly, im- 
proved. This improvement might be compared to a con- 
tinuously ascending curve; whereas the curve of progress 
in Soviet Russia and its satellite countries shows a sud- 
den break and steep fall into the abyss. To accelerate 
this improvement, and to obtain complete economic and 
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QUESTION: What about Spain? 


ANSWER: We consider Franco’s totalitarian regime 
to be as abhorrent as any other tyranny—and have said 
so in a special Resolution on Spain adopted by the Ber- 
lin Congress. But it is unlikely that fifteen million Span- 
iards will start a war of aggression against the world, 
and only too likely that the Soviet regime and its satel- 
lites will continue the war of aggression they started in 
Korea. Therefore, our emphasis is on the immediate and 
principal danger from the East, and we refuse to fall 
into the trap of Cominform propagandists who want to 
divert our attention and energies from the real threat 
into a crusade against Francisco Franco. 


QUESTION: Your Manifesto protests against totalitar- 
ian slavery, but is silent on matters like racial discrim- 
ination against the Negroes in the United States. Why? 


ANSWER: The answer is much the same as on the 
Spanish question. Communist propaganda deliberately 
plays up the Negro question to divert attention from the 
totalitarian threat and to spread confusion in the pro- 
gressive camp. 

The Cominform propagandists and their intellectual 
dupes pretend that Negroes are tarred and feathered on 
every street corner in America.' Accordingly, every small 


social equality for Negroes, is part of the struggle for 
long-term aims which must continue. But it is madness to 
refuse to fight the danger of the total enslavement of 
Europe because in the Southern states of America 
Negroes still have to travel in separate railway compart- 
ments. Precisely this madness is echoed every day by 
highbrow French intellectuals and their cliques. 

If we translated their argument back into the language 
of the Popular Front of 1936, it would run something 
like this: “We have no right to fight Hitler’s plan of send- 
ing six million Jews to the gas chambers as long as a 
single Jew is excluded from a fashionable hotel in 
America. Only when the last Jew and Negro has reached 
a state of absolute equality, and only when all factories 
in France have been socialized, and all colonial peoples 
liberated—only then shall we have the right to make a 
Popular Front and to defend what remains of Europe 
against the Reichswehr and the Gestapo. And if Europe 
meanwhile goes to the dogs, and a few million French- 
men are deported to forced labor and concentration 
camps, that is just too bad; what matters is that our 





revolutionary conscience should be kept clean.”” 


‘Incidentally, during the last decade the number of Negroes lynched in the 
United States has never exceeded two a year, However horrifying even two 
such crimes are, they only represent a fraction of one per mil of the number 
of crimes against humanity committed annually hy the totalitarian regimes. 
2It may be mentioned that out of the seven American members of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Congress, two are negroes. 
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QUESTION: What is your attitude to the atom bomb 
and the Stockholm appeal? 


ANSWER: We believe that the appeal of the Stock- 
holm Peace Movement is a direct preparation for war. 

The appeal has two points. The first asks for the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons; the second that “the first 
government that uses atomic weapons should be branded 
as a war criminal.” 

Hundreds of thousands of well-meaning people signed 
this appeal without seeing the obvious dupery. According 
to the text of the appeal, if a country (for example, Rus- 
sia) invades another country (for example, the United 
States) which is inferior in infantry and tanks, and the 
latter uses the atom bomb against the aggressor to stop 
him from further aggression, this latter country would be 
branded as a war criminal. 

According to the text of the appeal, atom bombs should 
be prohibited, but non-atomic bombs, tanks, submarines 
and ground troups should fall under no such restrictions. 
Now the atomic bomb is only one among other weapons; 
and whether he dies from Uranium 235 or from TNT, 
makes no difference to the victim. It does however make 
a great difference to the Stockholm pacifists. Russia, 
whose armament budget and mobilization orders are not 
subject to the control of the people, has a great super- 
iority in the number of its divisions and armaments over 
the West. The West is only superior in one branch of 
armament: atomic weapons. By prohibiting these, while 
‘partisans 


‘ 


imposing no restrictions on other weapons, the 
of peace” wish to reduce America to military impo- 
tence—as a prelude to reducing Europe to complete 
slavery. 

The atom bomb is a horrible weapon. So are flame 
throwers, incendiary bombs and mustard gas. The aim of 
Communist propaganda is to hypnotize the public into 
focussing all its passion and emotion on one type of 
weapon, and making it forget that others exist. The 
Stockholm brand of “pacifism” has no objection to 
dog fighting cat, provided that biting is permitted, claw- 
ing forbidden. 

Our answer to the Stockholm appeal is short and sim- 
ple. Firstly, disarmament must extent to all weapons. 
Secondly, any government which commits an act of 
aggression by using atomic or any other weapons, is to 
be regarded as a war criminal. 


QUESTION: Communism may be a phantom creed—it 
nevertheless has a strong emotional dynamism, the power 
of a secular religion. What creed or “mystique” can you 
offer which would counteract this force with equal power? 


ANSWER: None. Don’t let us have any illusions on 
this point. We must face our predicament with realism 
and honesty. 

Fanatical mass movements are always at a temporary 
advantage against the defenders of civilization. The in- 
vading hordes, whether Tartar, Moslem, Fascist, Nazi or 
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Communist, have the advantage of a simple monolithic 
creed over a complex and divided culture. Neither Capi- 
talist America, nor Socialist Britain, nor Christian-Demo- 
crat Italy has been capable of producing a faith with the 
same dynamism as the Communist phantom-creed. Ours 
is a defensive battle, as most battles which saved the con- 
tinuity of civilization have been. The difficulty which re- 
sults from this position is that the freedom which we are 
defending is taken for granted and not much appreciated 
by the masses—until they are deprived of it. Habeas 
corpus, civil rights, freedom of expression—nay, such ele- 
mentary privileges as to change one’s job if one so de- 
sires, to read the newspapers which express opposite 
opinions, and to travel freely in one’s own country—all 
these do not add up to a militant creed. To quote 
Matteotti, freedom is like the air you breathe; you only 
become conscious of it when the rope is round your neck. 

We have no panacea to offer to the manifold problems 
which beset the civilization we are defending. We do not 
wish to embark on a crusade. We have learned the tragic 
lesson of our times; we are conscious of the fact that 
most crusaders in history have ended in disaster and 
brought only misery and disillusionment in their wake. 

Democracy, by its very nature, can create no conspira- 
torial instrument comparable to the Cominform, nor pro- 
duce a counter-phantom to the Communist creed. The 
weapons in our fight can only be truth, sincerity, cour- 
age; an acute sense of reality, and our appreciation of 
the basic values of our complex civilization. 

To the totalitarian threat and its fanatical creed we 
oppose an absolute and unconditional “NO.” But our 
“YES” to the civilization which we are defending leaves 
full scope for nuances, divergent opinions, social theories 
and experiment. 

We repeat: our aim is survival; and the conditions of 
survival are freedom and peace. Both are threatened from 
without and from within. Defense against foreign and 
internal aggression is impossible in a poisoned moral at- 
mosphere. To fight this poison is the task of the profes- 
sional intelligentsia and its responsibility. Only a pro- 
found and rapid change of the intellectual climate can 
deter aggression, and make effective defense possible 
if aggression occurs. Without the return of moral and 
intellectual sanity, no economic or military aid can save 
us. To bring about this return to sanity is the aim of the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom. 

We count on your support. 


Executive Committee, Congress for Cultural Freedom 
Irvinc Brown, U.S.A. 
ARTHUR KoESTLER, GREAT BRITAIN 
Davin Rousset, FRANCE 
CarLo Scumip, West GERMANY 
IGNAZIO SILONE, ITALY 








Note: Reprints of “‘We Put Freedom First’ can be purchased from The New 
Leader, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y., at five cents each for bundle 
orders of ten or more. 









CHAMBERLIN 


RECENT OCCURRENCE | has 


Oo SCENT 
made me_ so 


ashamed of my country, 


angry, or so 
as the in- 
quisition that has been set up for 
European visitors to this country, 
ostensibly as a necessary consequence 
of the Mc( 


A gifted young Austrian pianist was 


‘tarran anti-subversive law. 


interned on Ellis Island because. as 
a boy of ten. he had. under consider- 
able pressure. enrolled in the Hitler 
Youth. An 


was detained on the heinous charge 


Italian woman singer 
of having attended a Fascist school 
as if there were any other schools in 
Italy under Mussolini. 

The Commissioner of Immigration 
is quoted having stated that serv- 


ice in the German Army, voluntary 
or involuntary, is cause for exclu- 
sion. There is nothing in the Me- 
Carran Act which seems to justify 


this assumption. Moreover. such an 
attitude seems illogical. to say the 
least, at a time when it is official 
American policy to recruit Germans 
for the defense of Europe. 

German war brides of American 
soldiers with young children have 
been sent to Ellis Island and_ tor- 
mented with long questioning to de- 
termine whether they had ever be- 
longed to a Nazi youth or student or- 
ganization. although such an organ- 
ization in Germany after 1933 would 
inevitably have been Nazi-dominated. 
4 would-be Indian 
United States with a 


informed at our consulate in London 


visitor to the 


valid visa was 


that he would have to go back to In- 
dia to have his passport revalidated. 
This sort of thing is worthy of the 

. _- 
ted China. 


Soviet Union. Hungary 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Making Envoys 
Of Ill Will 


Bulgaria. For a country with the 
D d 


professed ideals and objectives of 
the United States, it is nothing short 
of a national disgrace. 


The Met 


directed against Communists. Yet, of 


‘arran Act is supposedly 
the hundreds who have been subject- 
ed to 
often 

under an extremely drastic interpre- 


indignity. harassment and 


serious dislocation of plans 
tation of its provisions, only one 
seems to have been a Communist. 
This was a Polish journalist, assigned 
to report the proceedings of the 
UN. And he will apparently get in 
anyway as a result of special inter- 
cession by the State Department. 

A Communist bent on nullifying 
the good effects of the Marshall Plan 
and North Atlantic Pact. and making 
America despised by the Continental 
Kuropeans we are so eagerly court- 
ing. could not have hit on anything 
more effective than the immigration 


of the Me 


present mem- 


provisions ‘arran Act. 
which exclude past or 
bers of Communist or other totali- 
tarian organizations. 

It should be obvious that neither 
this nor any other formal legislation 
will keep truly dangerous Commu- 
entrusted with im- 
out of 


Such agents have be- 


nists. who are 
portant missions by Moscow. 
the country. 
hind them the resources of a power- 
ful state. 
cades of conspiratorial work. They 


and the experience of de- 


will always show up with false iden- 
tity papers in seemingly perfect order. 
They cannot be thwarted by laws, but 
only by individual. expert detective 
work on the part of the FBI, the 


Central Intelligence Agency, ete. 





The clause in the McCarran Act 
which has led to the disgraceful in- 
quisition at Ellis Island is thus com- 
pletely futile as a means of stopping 
the infiltration of dangerous Com- 
munist agents. The authors of the Act 
and the officials who are enforcing it 
with such zeal seem to have com- 
pletely ignored the unfortunate fact 
that a great part of Europe has lived 
under various forms of totalitarian 
rule. Conformity in most cases was 
a matter of escaping persecution, of 
getting or keeping a job. 

In the interest of common sense 
and decency, of America’s good name 
united, 


stake in a free. 


this grotesque ex- 


and _ its 
friendly Europe, 
hibition of police-state methods 
should stop at once. Only Congress 
can—and should at the earliest op- 
portunity—strike out the phrasing in 
the Act that has led to the present 
state of affairs. But the Administra- 
tion. the Justice Department and the 
immigration authorities could cer- 
tainly work out an interim program 
of lax enforcement. The important 
thing is to put an end to a ridiculous 
situation that is creating (and justi- 
fiably) thousands of ambassadors of 


ill will to the United States. 


AN INADVERTENT TRUTH 


“The 38th Parallel is now no more 
than a line on the map... . The de- 
marcation between that part of Korea 
which was successfully carrying 
through the revolution against back- 
wardness and foreign domination and 
that part which had done no more 
than shift its colonial allegiance from 
one set of masters to another has dis- 
appeared.” 

These words were a lie when Fred- 
erick Vanderbilt Field, 
innumerable 


millionaire 
angel of Communist 
fronts, wrote them in the September 
issue of the magazine Soviet Russia 
Today. But they have come true now 
that the synthetic Soviet puppet re- 
gime in North Korea has ceased to 
exist and the Soviet agents who pulled 
the strings have scuttled to safety, 
leaving their Korean dupes and ac- 
complices to well-merited retribution. 


The N eu Leader 
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Bernard Shaw Will Live 


Tue Last of the great Victorians 
has passed away. The man was born 
in 1856. Shaw is convicted by the 
dates of being a Victorian. And vet 
how odd it seems to refer to him as 
such. 

Always he was comparing himself 
with Shakespeare. And in some ways 
it is more appropriate to think of 
him in the company of the Eliza- 
bethans. those startling men who 
might do anything, wear jewelled 
rings in their ears or discover the 
Northwest passage. 

But. if Shaw proclaimed the com- 
parison, the contrast is more strik- 
ing. Look at Cymbeline Refinished. 
Read first Antony and Cleopatra, 
then Caesar and Cleopatra. A differ- 
ent soul inspired these writings. 
Shaw perhaps never spontaneously 
wrote a line of poetry in his life. It 
was coruscation and crackle and 
sometimes cackle that came natural 
to him-—brilliant explosions like a 
Chinese cracker, much noise and 
little harm done. Will, in his own field 
as poet-dramatist, has no need to 
fear comparison with Bernard. 

No, Shaw really was a Victorian. 
but in counterpoint. He was the heir 
in the late nineteenth century, en- 
during on into the twentieth. of the 
sardonic tradition of Voltaire, the 
spiritual younger contemporary of 
Ihsen and Samuel Butler, and even 
of Bradlaugh, the contemporary of 
Sidney Webb and Bertrand Russell. 
After all. Karl Marx was a Victor- 
GEORGE CATLIN, a “spiritual leader” 
of Britain's Labor party, was a Brit- 
ish delegate to the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945. He is the author 


of In the Path of Mahatma Gandhi. 
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ian—and as we re-read those logical 
writings we recall the nationalism 
which was the Bloomsbury aftermath 
of Tom Paine and the Age of Reason. 

In what then did the greatness of 
George Bernard Shaw lie? Was he 
indeed another Shakespeare? With- 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: 1856-1950 


out a doubt, in his own lifetime his 
world publicity far exceeded that of 
the Bard of Avon. In Russia, I found 
people who had never heard of Sid- 


‘ney Webb but knew all about Shaw. 


He was Number One World Publicity. 

Was his greatness as a politician? 
As he reminded us in a long letter in 
when he was 
ninety-four, he and Webb had 
dandled Lenin on their knees and 


the London Times 


taught the young fellow Communism. 
In the dark Siberian exile. it was 


By George Catlin 


Webb whom Lenin sat down to trans- 
late. 

And yet this father of Fabianism 
was no true Fabian, as Graham 
Wallas or Olivier were. Shaw never 
shaped the soul of the British Labor 
party like Tawney. Rather like Wells. 
and even more so, he was always off 
on some task of his own. I myself 
have heard Shaw advocating that So- 
cialists and National Socialists and 
Mosleyites should all join up, be- 
cause their real concern was to pro- 
vide. for example, an efficient water 
supply for the New Jerusalem. 

The trouble with Shaw here was 
that he was so damn perverse. The 
message of The Apple Cart and On 
the Rocks and Good King Charles’ 
Golden Days \eft a bad taste in So- 
cial Democratic mouths. He liked a 
tyrant as soon as he saw one, be he 
Stalin or Hitler made little odds. 
Here he had Will in Coriolanus quite 
beat. He thought it waked things up 
to have a bloody revolution, like a 
good disciple of Sorel: but Shaw, 
the least Irish of Irishmen, was yet 
Irishman enough almost to prefer the 
blood and broken heads to the revo- 
lution. He was just irresponsible. 

The great conversationalist; the 
great wit: the great orator: the great 
music critic. . . . And yet one can’t 
base a reputation alongside Shakes- 
peare and Goethe on that. The great 
philosophe of the art of life, along 
with Voltaire? And yet there was 
something more than puritanical, al- 
most inhuman, about Shaw. He had 
few of Goethe’s human weaknesses. 
but none of his superb absence of 
crankiness which made him “a uni- 


Not to speak of Will 


Shakespeare. he had not friend Ben 


versal man.” 


CONTINUED ON NEXT FACE 
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SHAW CONTINUED 


Jonson’s broad humanity or tender- 
ness; nor could he ride off, like 
Elijah, with Gandhi as two vegetar- 
ian Mahatmas together. G. K. Ches- 
terton, most un-Shavian of Shavians, 
in his study of Shaw, was right on all 
that. 

What then? For the fact stares us 
in the face that Shaw has been one 
of the greatest men of our age. And 
yet we have not explained it. Was he 
only a vast illusion built up by very 
skilful self-advertising in an age of 
advertising, the mirage of a really 
benevolent Mephistopheles? Was it 
the red beard. later whitened. that 
did it all—and the magnificent eye- 
brows, those of a Van Dyke devil? 
Was he made up of a number of 
things, toads and mice, with sugar 
and spice, and these are what all little 
Shaws are made of? Or was it only 
your age, Mr. Shaw—your Methuse- 
lan age—which made the rest of us 
feel young and as happy as children? 


UNRIVALED PAMPHLETEER 


The answer, I think, is that Shaw 
is the world’s unrivaled pamphleteer 
and one of the sincerest, always seek- 
ing to persuade men of something or 
other, by the most arresting means. 
soap box, book or drama; and in the 
most startling way possible. Look at 
Major Barbara, with its praise of 
“money for all,” as an exemplary 
pamphlet. Shaw has been like an in- 
vigorating wind blowing over the 
wasteland of dead values, false values. 
lost values, in an age of doubt. 

He offered men Professor Higgins 
and the Maid of Orleans. Maybe it 
was not enough as a faith. But it was 
something. 

In some ways, in his dialectical 
methods he reminds one of the great 
sophists, and is in the honorable com- 
pany of Socrates. But his chosen in- 
strument was rather the pen than the 
spoken word, marvelously though 
he could use the latter. 

How well Shaw would have flour- 
ished in the market place of Athens. 
How much better that his flash and 
wit should remain for all time in the 
printed word, even in the most irri- 
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tating and the least humane and 
poetical of his plays unpleasant and 
pleasant. 

And this first conclusion provides 
me with a second one. Will future 
ages, you ask, also regard Shaw as 
great? My answer is that the great 
Victorian and great Edwardian and 
great Georgian, the centenarian, is 
a period piece. Before long, much of 
what he had to say will cease to in- 
terest, as is the way with pamph- 
leteers. 

Men in some future age will not 
recite the lines of Shaw as ever they 
will recite those of Sappho or those 
of Horace or a few of those of long, 
long dead Callimachus—“For Death 
he taketh all away but them he can- 
not take.” Here in these works is no 





Song of the Bow or Lament of David 
over Jonathan, which will endure 
with the human race. 

But the best part of a century has 
looked to Shaw as the great stimulat- 
or, the great emancipator, the mid- 
wife of new ideas who brought them 
squalling into the world and never 
troubled much to fetter their limbs in 
diapers. 

It is because he did all this, in 
his energetic, business-like way, 
giving us a hearty smack to make the 
newborn take breath, that whoever 
in future time wants to read about 
us, and our century, will have to read 
about and read him. George Bernard 
Shaw will live just as long as we 
shall, and as anybody remains at all 
interested in us. 





Mr. Nemerov’s 


Guide to The Ruins. 
Poems by Howard Nemerov. 
Random House. 54 pp. $2.50. 


THAT THESE POEMS are competent 
is the best and worst one can say 
about them. Nemerov is skilled and 
literate, has read a good deal, and 
handles with assurance what is 
widely known as “the modern idiom.” 
None of the poems comes off, though: 
each plods along carefully, and the 
reader has to make efforts to push 
himself on from word to word, from 
stanza to stanza, treading the path 
that the author has himself trod with 
a great deal of application. Almost 
every one of the poems turns out to 
mean less than it seems to say. 

The difficulty is that an academic 
mastery of the superficial techniques 
of modernism does not insure good 
or interesting poetry, and even the 
poems which come nearest to being’ 
good are not particularly exciting. 
Too much has been developed to 
leave room for any promise. The 
verse is replete with influences: there 
is Tate and Robert Lowell; one poem 
seems almost an attempt to write a 
poem by Yeats; and there is a group 
which is embarrassingly close to a 


Recent Verse 


Reviewed by 
Harry Smith 


college exercise in composing Shakes- 
pearean sonnets with modern sub- 
jects. Nemerov seems to have picked 
a current theme for each poem—the 
war, destruction, betrayal, the loss of 
faith, tradition and value—and to 
have welded it to an acceptable form. 
The effort is concentrated on con- 
formity to poetic fashion, rather than 
on a fuller understanding of his sub- 
ject or his form, so that the themes 
become hollow and lifeless statements 
which are stretched out and adorned 
by equally sterile imagery. 

Three or four attempts almost suc- 
ceed: The Phoenix and The Lives of 
Gulls and Children, for instance. It is 
sad that, in treating his themes, 
Nemerov cannot break through to a 
truly alive and creative apprehension 
of them: certainly they are themes 
which one can feel about and write 
poems with, but it is impossible to 
sympathize either with the poems or 
with the unhappiness and sense of 
loss which the poet expresses, since 
so much is forced and, indeed, pre- 
tentious and self-indulgent. 
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Two Books of Verse 


Vaudeville for a Princess and Other Poems. 


By Delmore Schwartz. 
New Directions. 106 pp. $2.75. 


When Delmore Schwartz’s first 
book, Jn Dreams Begin Responsibili- 
ties, appeared in 1938, it was clear 
that Mr. Schwartz was writing in the 
tradition of agonized urban con- 
sciousness that had been the special 
province of the nineteenth-century 
French—Baudelaire, Laforgue, Cor- 
biére, etc. These poets had had their 
influence on the early work of Pound 
and Eliot, particularly the latter, who 
used the French romantic irony as a 
precipitant for their own work. But 
with Delmore Schwartz we had an 
interesting variation. He was writing 
of the urban hell, but it was Megalo- 
polis at the end of the process 
Baudelaire had described in his jour- 
nal: 


“So far will machinery have Amer- 
icanized us, so far will Progress have 
atrophied in us all that is spiritual, 
that no dream of the Utopians, how- 
ever bloody, sacrilegious or unnat- 
ural, will be comparable to the re- 
Wh ica” 

And it was the American city, seen 


from the intensely uneasy and em- 
barrassed stance of the Jewish gen- 
eration at first or second remove 
from the immigrants. 

This is not to say that Mr. 
Schwartz has written poetry for a 
handful of big-city grotesques. Quite 
the contrary. It is only that he has 
been in a peculiarly advantageous 
position, not to write about a small 
minority, but—good spot for a poet— 
to subsume the general under the 
particular, to write, from his extreme 
placement, of the general “age of an- 
xiety.” That has been Mr. Schwartz’s 
value for us. But this is, inade- 
quately, to describe the climate of 
the poems. In this book, his first in 
seven years, Mr. Schwartz’s climate 
is the same, but the poems them- 
selves show enough falling-off to 
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Selected Writings of Guillaume Apollinaire. 


Translated With a Critical Introduction by Roger Shattuck. 
New Directions. 270 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Neil Weiss 


Contributor to “Accent,” “Poetry,” 
“Commentary” 


make one wonder whether it is the 
poet himself or the place from which 
the poems are written that produces 
often this rather closed-in fingering 
of self-pity. 

However, when these poems are 
alive and kicking, as in “Luna Are 
Tempting To Old Consciousness,” it 
is impossible to separate predicament 
from treatment. But when they are 
rigid with a clumsy pity, we can only 
say that Mr. Schwartz walks a deli- 
cate balance and sometimes falls off. 
And then we have, because of the re- 
duction to simple predicament, a 
regular, gloomy sonnet rhyme, and 
the monotony of the pentameter 
shows through. There are, we see, 
when we compare these poems with 
the work of the later Yeats who also 
used rhyme and regular meter, ter- 
rible dangers in the limited self-con- 
sciousness of the social agonists. We 
remember Yeats’ “gay” confronta- 
tien of the void and crude home- 
made system which got him a higher 
view and a colder perspective. 

Some of the prose pieces, placed 
between the poems, are effective in 
an original way, funny, with a wry, 
finicky, straight-faced panic that 
shows Mr. Schwartz at his best. 
Which is when he converts his cli- 
mate to actual use, when he trans- 
mutes its feeling into actual work. 


+ + + 


This volume of Apollinaire- 
poems, criticisms, short stories—the 
first substantial English translation 
and a brilliant addition to the New 


Directions Selected Writings series, 


is, I think, the most successful job 
done yet in the translation of a diffi- 
cult French poet. Certainly, from 
Arthur Symons to C. F. MacIntyre, 
no such comparable job has been 
done on Baudelaire. The introduction 
and translations by Roger Shattuck 
are good enough to be positively 
mystifying: the first for its informa- 
tion, theory and quiet good taste, 
eschewing all braggadocio of the 
“marvellous” (Apollinaire was the 
theorist of Cubism and a founder 
of Surrealism), the second for their 
simple, unforced, prosy, most often 
rhymeless renderings of the un- 
translatable. 

Besides an event of what modern 
translation should be, this is also a 
book of English poems that stand up 
by themselves, though they keep on 
sending you over to the left, to the 
French. A kind of tension is set up 
between the original and the transla- 
tion that holds throughout most of 
the poems. 

Guillaume Apollinaire achieved the 
rarest kind of success possible to a 
modern poet: a simplicity of surface 
and an endless depth. In most of his 
regular stanzaic structures there is 
no barricade of syntax and clausal 
placement through which one must 
penetrate to get into the poem. 
Apollinaire’s work has been called 
by a French critic, une sorte de 
Mallarméisme renversé. The surface 
of the poem is calm, lucid, resistless; 
inside is radiation, mood, expansion: 
the most difficult kind of poetry to 
write. And as a final test for his 
“classical” structures, Apollinaire’s 
surrealist effects, the fantastic asso- 
ciation of apparently autonomous 
and discrete objects, are as success- 
ful in the regular verse as in the 
vers libre. 








A Scholar Views the Soviet Carnage 


Soviet Politics—The Dilemma of Power. 


By Barrington Moore, Jr. 


Harvard University Press. 503 pp. $6.00. 


THIs ts an attempt to strike a poli- 
tical and ideological balance-sheet of 
Soviet Communism. Mr. Moore. who 
is associated with the Russian Re- 
search Center at Harvard. poses and 
tries to answer two central questions: 

“First. which of the pre-revolu- 
tionary Bolshevik 
put into effect in the Soviet Union, 


ideas have been 


which set aside, and why? Second, 
what can we learn from historical ex- 
perience about the role of ideas in 
general 7” 

The author finds that the transfer 
of the means of production to the 
society as a whole is the only goal 


of Marxi 


has been achieved. 


st-Leninist doctrine which 


He shows with 
a good many citations from Soviet 
sources how the professed excuse for 
the “temporary” dictatorship of the 
proletariat. the withering away of the 
state in a free, classless society, has 
itself withered away. What has been 
left is a formidable power machine 
which functions mainly for the sake 
of self-perpetuation. 

The author examines Soviet in- 
stitutions from many angles. labor- 
management relations. the organiza- 
tion of agriculture under the collec- 
tive farm system, acts and motiva- 
tions in foreign policy, the distribu- 
tion of 


party. Although he is cautious in ven- 


power in the Communist 


Reviewed by William Henry Chamberlin 


Author, “The Russian Revolution,” “Russia’s Iron Age.” 


turing positive statements. he is con- 
vinced that Stalin’s power is virtual- 
ly absolute. For, as he observes in 
his familiar tone of academic under- 
statement which, when applied to So- 
viet realities, may convey just a 
touch of irony: 

“The purges during the middle and 
late thirties give good grounds for 
concluding that ever since the elimi- 
nation of Trotsky, Bukharin and a 
host of others, continuous opposition 
to Stalin’s policies, even in the secret 
sessions of the Politburo. would be 
fraught with no_ little physical 
danger.” 

He describes the Soviet industrial 
organization as one in which the 
state controls both labor and man- 
agement. “allocating to each that 
share of rewards which seems em- 
pirically necessary to make the eco- 
nomic system function.” In the field 
of foreign policy, he believes that the 
central goal of the Soviet leaders is 
the preservation and extension of 


their own power, rather than the 
spread of a social system or the real- 
ization of a doctrinal blueprint. 
The author reviews in some detail 
make for and 


the factors which 


against Soviet expansion. He over- 
looks one factor which, in the opin- 
ion of this reviewer. is very impor- 
tant: the dynamics of fear. This in- 
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“The Russian Enigma,” “America’s Second Crusade” 


stinctive. restless desire to undermine 
and if possible destroy any free so- 
ciety which might suggest “danger- 
ous thoughts” to the people of the 
Soviet Union is behind such inter- 
national troublemaking as the Greek 
civil war, the invasion of the Re- 
public of Korea and the preparations 
for civil war in Germany. 

Although Mr. Moore has not been 
in Soviet Russia, his mastery 
of the language makes it possible for 
him to use effectively the long array 
of Russian source material cited in 


His book will re- 


pay careful reading for the docu- 


his bibliography. 


mentation it supplies on many as- 
pects of Soviet policy. 

For instance, the idea that the So- 
viet Union was a consistent enemy 
of fascism, except for the lapse of 
the Hitler-Stalin pact, is disposed of 
by citations from statements by Stalin 
and Litvinov, shortly after Hitler’s 
rise to power, expressing eager hope 
to maintain good relations with the 
Nazi regime. And the author oc- 
casionally cuts through the elabor- 
ate and pretentious mythology of 
writers like the Webbs with a dry 
factual statement like the following: 

“No doubt the greatest limitation 
on the soviets as expressions of the 
popular will derives from the con- 
trols exercised by the Party. 

Despite the solid erudition one 
finds in the book, its popular appeal 
will be limited by the author’s some- 
what dry style. which is sometimes 
especially tailored to suit the profes- 
sional requirements of sociologists 
and anthropologists. And in his effort 
to preserve scrupulous objectivity, 
Mr. Moore is sometimes unrealistic. 

Such negative aspects of the Soviet 
regime as the continuous terror of 
the political police and the vast slave 
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labor sysiem are very inadequately 
handled, although both are impli- 
citly recognized. The importance of 
the “liquidation of the kulaks as a 
class” and the state-organized famine 
of 1932-33 as means of promoting 
the acceptance of collective farming 
is overlooked. 

Judged by the number of people 
affected, these are significant devel- 
opments. The author might attempt 
to justify their omission by arguing 
that they cannot be proved by refer- 
But this at- 
titude raises a very serious problem 
for all 


regimes. 


ences to Soviet sources. 
historians of totalitarian 
There is an_ unpleasant 
shadow of George Orwell’s grim fan- 
tasy, Nineteen Eighty-four, when the 
dictator “Big Brother” has organized 
his public relations so perfectly that 
no copy of a newspaper reporting a 
speech which he would like to make 
the people forget can be found. 
After all, how much documenta- 
tion of the well-known horrors of Bel- 
sen, Dachau and Auschwitz would 
the most conscientious researcher 
find in newspapers and books legally 
published under the Nazi regime? It 
would seem reasonable that, when 
testimony 


there is overwhelming 


from escaped victims and_inde- 
pendent outside observers, the obvi- 
ous ability of a totalitarian state to 
eliminate from its press and _publi- 
cations references to its crimes 
should not be an inhibiting check on 


an impartial commentator. 


In Coming Issues 
GEOFFREY GORER 
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Reviewed by Bertram D. Wolfe 
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JONATHAN DANIELS 
The Man of Independence 
Reviewed by Kenneth Crawford 
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Laboratory of Nationalism 


The Multinational Empire. 
By Robert A. Kann. 


Columbia. 2 vols. 867 pp. $12.50. 


SINCE 848, nationalism has 
proven the strongest emotional force 
in Central Europe, with the intellect- 
uals and the masses alike. National 
considerations and supposed or real 
nationalist interests gained prece- 
dence over questions of constitutional 
liberty and individual rights as well 
as over economic considerations and 
social interests. 

Between 1848 and 1918, the mul- 
tinational Habsburg monarchy served 
as a laboratory for the problems of 
national conflict and nationalist ac- 
commodation: in no other ,country 
was nationalism so much discussed as 
there. For an understanding of na- 
tionalism and its implications, a 
study of Austria-Hungary is not only 
indispensable, it is fundamental. The 
English reading public was fortunate 
in having, in Oskar Jaszi’s The Dis- 
solution of the Habsburg Monarchy, 
an eminently thoughtful study of the 
problem, written by a man who com- 
bines scholarship and practical ex- 
perience to a rare degree. 

Twenty years after Professor 
Jaszi’s attempt at synthesis, Dr. Kann 
has produced what may be regarded 
for a very long time to come as the 
standard work on the whole problem. 
It is a well documented, detailed 
study which shows an intimate famil- 
iarity with the sources and an un- 
derstanding of the trends and im- 
plications of the various theories and 
reform movements. It is written with 
scholarly detachment and without 
any bias for one or the other of the 
nationalities involved in the struggle 
which led to the end of the empire. 
Measured by Western standards, the 
Habsburg monarchy could hardly be 
called a political success. Yet the 
problem, as Dr. Kann rightly points 
out, can be seen in a different light. 


Though the empire did not succeed 


Reviewed by Hans Kohn 


Professor of History, 
the City College of New York 


in uniting the various nationalities in 
a Western 
forged a bond of Western civilization 


state organization, it 
between the national groups in east- 
ern central Europe. If the empire had 
not merged in the 16th century, there 
would have been a number of small 
predominantly agricultural states sub- 
ject to conquest from every direction. 
The full observance of nationalism in 
central eastern Europe could have 
been had only at a price, and that 
price “would have had to be paid at 
the expense of Western civilization.” 

The idea which guided Austria was 
the concept of the supranational 
union, a concept perhaps of greater 
political immediacy after 1948 than 
it had been after 1848. “The failure 
of the Austrian attempt to organize 
different national groups on a lower 
level according to their national in- 
terests and on a higher according 
to supranational doctrines does by no 
itself.” 


The urgency of such a supranational 


means invalidate this idea 


organization, not only in central east- 
ern Europe, but in many other areas, 
for the preservation of peace and 
liberty has become evident to many 
1918 


supranational solutions. 


observers who in rejected 
Finally, there is another important 
point made by Dr. Kann. All other 
states could gain or lose by war: the 
\ustria 
Thus its 


policy should have been by necessity 


multinational empire of 


could only lose by war. 
a policy of peace. If it had under- 
stood that. its disintegration might 
have been avoided and the terrible 
subsequent happenings in Russia, 
Italy and Germany would not have 
threatened the continuation of West- 
ern civilization in an area where, 
tenuously and imperfectly, the Habs- 
burg empire had spread and main- 
tained it. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


HE INFLUENCE of George Bernard 
T Shee on the world theater has 
been a seminal one. As critic and 
champion of the resurgent theater 
at the turn of the century. as play- 
wright and exemplar of the dignity 
and worth of the drama, he has been 
a cardinal figure in restoring that 
art to its proper place as a mirror of 
life. The world mourns his death. 
and pays tribute to his undying quali- 
ties. 

It is regrettable that the two pro- 
ductions of Shaw’s plays now run- 
ning in New York are not better tes- 
timonials to his genius. The first of 
these to open was Arms and _ the 
Man,* better known to playgoers in 
its musical version as The Chocolate 
Soldier. The director 
likes it in that form. too. for the 
members of the cast play as though 


apparently 


they might burst into song at any 
moment. 

The story, you may recall, is that 
of the Swiss soldier in the Serbian 
army who uses his cartridge belt to 
carry chocolate. Running from the 
Bulgarians, he seeks shelter in the 
bedroom of a Bulgarian girl—the 
financée of the Bulgarian war hero 
and, after the treaty of peace, comes 
back to marry her. The now unhorsed 
hero has to content himself with his 
lady fair’s maid. 

This story is paraded rather than 
performed. Sam Wanamaker, as the 
complacent soldier who becomes a 
hero when his runaway horse dashes 


* Arms and the Man, by George Bernard Shaw 
Presented by David Heilweil and Derrick Lynn- 
Thomas. At the Arena Theater. 

Mrs. Warren's Profession, by George Bernard 
Shaw. Presented by Theater Venture. At the 
Bleecker Street Playhouse. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Two of the Lesser 
Monuments to GBS 


at the enemy after they have run out 
of ammunition, indulges in grandiose 
posturings in musical-comedy style. 
The girl’s romantic 
overacted by Lee Grant, who is able 


pretenses are 


to summon much less fervor for her 
serious moments. Old Major Petkoff. 
in the play, looks for all the world 
like old Major Popoff in the musi- 
cal. And Francis Lederer, as the re- 
alistic and matter-of-fact Swiss. 
Bluntschli, seems to confuse what is 
fantastic with what is fascinating. 
Yet. it 
Shaw’s plot itself leans heavily to- 


must be confessed that 


ward musical comedy. The type of 
warfare he is satirizing in Arms and 
the Man seems to be straight out of 
Graustark, the mythical duchy of 
pre-World War I romance. Between 
1904, when the play was written, and 
1950, when it was revived, there were 
not merely more wars. but different 
wars—fought in a new electronic, jet- 


propelled, atom-smashing age that 


made earlier military techniques 
seem like fighting with fang and 
claw. 


Consequently, the backdrop of 
Shaw’s satire seems quaintly antique. 
Fortunately, though—-or perhaps one 
should say unfortunately!—the sub- 
ject of his satire, human nature. has 
changed less. and his thrusts at his 
fellow men’s foibles are still piercing. 
Especially in the last act, where the 
topic shifts from war to the problem 
of preserving romance in a matter- 
of-fact world, the play sparkles more 
brightly in the wonted Shavian man- 
ner. But, by that time, the actors 
make us long for a revival of The 


Chocolate Soldier. which _ stays 





cheerily in the land of make-believe. 

Shaw the playwright scored an 
even greater triumph when Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession+ came to New York 
for the first time since it was haled 
into court in 1905. In one of Piran- 
dello’s plays, the characters toss out 
the director and carry on by them- 
selves; such a procedure might have 
benefited the present production, 
which betrays not the slightest ink- 
ling of the Shavian mood. In fact, it 
is only by ignoring the actors, and 
concentrating on the lines, that one 
appreciates the distinction and con- 
tinuing pertinence of Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession and so feels grateful even 
to this company for bringing it back 
to the stage. 

Mrs. Warren’s 
course, is that of a high-class brothel- 
manager. A woman of strong char- 


profession, of 


acter amid early poverty, she had de- 
cided not to waste her beauty behind 
a shop-counter, but to put it to direct 
use for her own advantage. In time, 
she becomes a flourishing corpora- 
tion. She also acquires a daughter, 
whom she brings up respectably and 
keeps away from her “profession.” 

With terse drama and sharp wit, 
Shaw propounds three interlocking 
ideas in the play. He makes a moving 
defense of the woman who turns to 
prostitution. With equal fervor and 
sharper pen, he castigates the society 
that perpetuates and exploits that in- 
stitution. And beyond this, in the 
conflict between Vivie Warren and 
her mother, he puts into human terms 
the basic struggle between decency 
and corruption. Shaw is aware that 
his play probes fundamental ques- 
tions. It is no accident that, in the 
final meeting of the two women, he 
speaks in Biblical terms, recalling 
and reversing the relationship of 
Ruth and Naomi. Bidding her mother 
farewell, Vivie tells her that “your 
work is not my work, and your ways 
are not my ways.” 

With a sense of basic values that 
cuts through conventions, Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession thrusts with wit and 
passion to the core of the problem 
of good and evil in the world. 


The Neu Leader 





MUSIC 





LIST 


\ ONTEMPORARY MUSIC” is to- 

day a catch-all phrase that 
signifies little beyond the fact that 
the music referred to is written in 
this century. The reason for this lies 
in the unique historical phenomenon 
that we are faced nowadays with al- 
most as many different musical styles 
as there are composers. In the past, 
each period had more or less one de- 
finite style. There were good and bad 
composers, but they all adhered, by 
and large, to a single form of tech- 
nical and stylistic expression. 

But today we can observe the most 
divergent techniques in various com- 
posers. Indeed, the same composer 
often exhibits different styles. Ex- 
amples are Stravinsky’s Fauvist and 
neo-classicist periods; Bloch’s nation- 
alistic and neo-baroque periods; Cop- 
land’s radical and populist periods. 
and so on. 

Nobody knows whether this cen- 
tury will go down in history as one 
of multiple styles or whether one or 
two of the now prevalent styles will 
crystallize and give the century its 
musical character. However, no use- 
ful end is served by those critics 
who espouse the cause of contempor- 
ary music in general, throwing to- 
gether all and sundry and proselytiz- 
ing for everything written today, re- 
gardless of quality. To my mind, the 
differences between Copland and 
Schoenberg are differences not only 
of quality but of historical import- 
ance: and in viewing the music of. 
for instance, these two men, it would 
be absurd to overlook this. 

What the critics have done on a 
large scale, the various small societies 
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By Kurt List 


Making a Fetish 
of Modernism 


that perform contemporary music do 
to a more limited extent. It may be 
that the function of these societies 
should be to offer solely present-day 
output regardless of its historical 
place and value, as long as it meets 
accepted technical standards, so that 
the public may decide which music is 
important and which is not. It is the 
obligation of such groups, however. 
to perform contemporary music with 
the utmost care and in a presentation 
that is as clear and communicative 
as the music permits. Unfortunately, 
this is not always the case—a point 
painfully illustrated in a recent per- 
formance of the Robert Craft Cham- 
ber Music Ensemble at Town Hall. 
here in New York. 

Robert Craft, the conductor of the 
ensemble and organizer of its con- 
certs, is a young man obviously much 
devoted to contemporary music. His 
series of concerts last year was de- 
voted mainly to the works of Stra- 
vinsky, and this year he is trying to 
give a cross-section of the Schoenberg 
school. In his first concert, he present- 
ed Schoenberg’s Septet and Pierrot 
Lunaire; three short songs by Web- 
ern, and one by Stravinsky. 

Mr. Craft’s ambition is commend- 
able. His powers of execution are 
not. The exceedingly intricate Schoen- 
berg Septet was completely unintel- 
ligible in a performance which was 
angular, disjointed, and moved at a 
grey-on-grey dynamic level that al- 
lowed for no plasticity. In the case 
of the Webern songs, the perform- 
ance was still worse. Neither the sing- 
er nor the guitarist employed in the 
rendered 


ensemble accompaniment 


the correct notes. 

Only in the Pierrot Lunaire did 
one receive a feeling of real musical 
accomplishment. In the main, this 
was due to the ravishing qualities of 
the earlier Schoenberg opus—quali- 
ties which even a casual performance 
cannot obliterate. It was also due in 
no small part to the excellent work of 
Erika von Wagner, who has rendered 
the melodic recitation in many per- 
formances, but has never to my 
knowledge given so full and mean- 
ingful an interpretation as in this 
concert. Thus, it was borne home 
again that a performer’s personality 
and sensitivity can often mean more 
than meticulous but pedestrian care. 

At any rate, the cause of contem- 
porary music is in poor hands when 
only intentions are good and ability 
fails. Particularly when the com- 
municative powers of the composer 
seem to be at an impasse, as in the 
Webern songs and the Schoenberg 
Septet, the performer must do his ut- 
most to make the music as plastic and 
clear as possible. We find this done 
less and less in an age which has 
made “contemporary” a shibboleth 
to which a group of culture-hounds 
attach themselves meaninglessly and 
incompetently. 

The audience at Mr. Craft’s Town 
Hall concert was a typical, cliquish 
modern-music audience. You will 
find the same people at any concert 
of the small modern-music societies, 
and at all Martha Graham recitals; 
you will find them uniformly reading 
Neurotica and Partisan Review—but 
you will find them at no other musi- 
cal performance and with no other 
literature. 

I woud rather see Mr. Mitropoulos 
ram a clear performance of the 
Schoenberg Orchestra Variations 
down the throats of the old ladies at 
the New York Philharmonic, against 
the protest of every single listener in 
Carnegie Hall, than witness the un- 
reserved enthusiasm for anything 
labeled modern of the girls in blue 
jeans and that new crop of critics for 
whom “modern” is synonymous with 
“good.” 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


Warner Brothers’ film version 
of The Glass Menagerie, Tennes- 
see Williams’ successful Broad- 
way play, is at the Fabian 
Brooklyn Fox Theater, starring 
Jane Wyman, Kirk Douglas and 
Gertrude Lawrence. The co- 
feature is Captive Girl, starring 
Johnny Weissmueller. 

The new Technicolor musical, 
I'll Get By, is at the New York 
Paramount. The in-person show 
headlines Tex Beneke and _ his 
“Music in the Miller Mood,” 
Georgie Kaye, Joey Gilbert. Ar- 
lene Russel and the Ames 
Brothers. 

Violence, revenge and romance 
set the tone for Dark City, star- 
ring Lizabeth Scott and new- 
comer Charlton Heston, at the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theater. 
David Harding, Counterspy is 
the associate feature. 

Devil’s Doorway, which depicts 
the stand of the American In- 
dian against white encroachment 
after the Civil War, is at the 
Capitol Theater. It stars Robert 
Taylor as a Shoshone Indian, 
with Paula Raymond and Louis 
Calhern. The accompanying in- 
person show stars Eddy Howard 
and his Orchestra, Rory Calhoun 
and Lita Baron. 

Mischa Elman will give his 
annual concert at Carnegie Hall 
November 19. The world-famous 
violinist has now been on_ the 
concert stage for over 40 years. 

The gala closing week of the 
New York City Opera Company's 
fall season offers a round-up 
of outstanding hits, including 
Faust, Die Meistersinger and 
Love for Three Oranges. 

The Marquis de Cuevas’ Grand 
Ballet will present an all-Ameri- 
can premiere of A Tragedy in 
Verona, a new dance interpreta 
tion of Romeo and Juliet, at the 
Century Theater in New York, 
before going on tour. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theatre parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. Tue 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 











DEAR EDITOR 


Charges “Originals Only” 

Is Money-making Racket 
Shipley’s article on 
[THe New Leaver, Septem- 
ber 30], I decided that you were deceived— 


After reading Joseph T. 
“Originals Only” 
as I was—by the innocent external appearance 
of this group. 

“Originals Only” charges authors $25 for 
reading their plays and considering them for 
production, but the actors are not paid a cent 
for doing the readings! Where does the $25 go? 
(thus 
avoiding the amusement tax), a collection is 


Although no admission is charged 
taken up at every performance. The actors 
are not even allowed to know the amount of 
the collection! The producer explains that he 
splits the take of the collections 50-50 with the 
OK, that accounts for half of it, but 
where does the other half go? 


landlord. 


In addition, the actors are charged a dolla 
a week for belonging to the group, and are 
told that this money is used to “pay the tech- 
nicians.” But the technicians are not getting 
paid! 
perform 


Furthermore, this group does not 


any artistic or socially purposeful function. 
It has produced murder mysteries, corny melo- 
drama, and several inferior scripts; but it 
turned down a play written by the author of 
a recently published book merely because the 
play was “too serious,” inasmuch as it dealt 
with the revolt of the native miners in a Dutch 
Indonesian tin mine. 
No, “Originals Only” 


ater’; it is not a co-operative theater run by 


is not “peoples’ the- 


the actors. It is just a small-time one-man 
racket preying on the theatrical ambitions of 
naive young actors. 
Vew York City RutH Facan 
We found Ruth Fagan’s letter amusing and 
well-written if, almost without exception, factu- 
ally incorrect. 
“Originals Only” has been, is, and will con- 
tinue to be a private enterprise. It may not 
when one takes 


seem to be very “enterprising” 


into account a struggle against almost over- 
whelming odds and constant financial loss for 
over two years because of belief in an ideal. 
But it is not and never will be cooperative! 
We offer 


now called the best 


playwrights and actors what is 
“showease” in this city. 
They offer us their time and talents, in fair 
exchange. Our advertisements for participants 
in the trade papers make this clear. 

In the event of a play’s sale through ou 
efforts, “Originals Only” 


of whatever the author receives. 


receives 5 per cent 
The $25 fee 

so far paid us by only one writer who was 
financially able to meet the charge!—is payable 
within a year’s time and is revoked if the 
material is sold within that period. (To be 


specific, the $25 is charged only after a play 





THe New Leaper welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


is read and if it is accepted for production. 
Should the play be rejected, the fee is reduced 
to $10, for which the playwright has received 
a fair reading of his work to the participants 
in the group. All such pertinent data is con- 
tained in the submission letter a writer receives 
and signs before his play is read to the group.) 
despite Miss 
protestations, have never been sufficient to meet 
And the nightly 
collection would discourage a pan-handler! 


The actors’ dollars, Fagan’s 


the cost of advertising alone. 


The “too serious” play to which Miss Fagan 
referred we assume to be The Tin God, by 
Douglas Stapleton, and, inasmuch as one scene 


called 


danced high on a cat-walk and then fell to 


for a native girl to be visible as she 


her death into the flames of blast-furnaces 


below, it was considered that the production 
indeed, “too serious”! 
Tom Hitt 


Founder and Co-producer 


difficulties were, 
New York City 


Finds Recent New Leader 
Article Neglected NAACP 
| appreciate the article, “Breaking Down the 
in the September 30 New Leaver, 


South 


Barriers,” 
dealing with the progress made in the 
against racial segregation in higher education, 
and the fact that Negroes are beginning to vote 
in significant numbers in every Southern state 
but Mississippi. But I am certainly surprised 
that such an article could be written or pub- 
lished by you with no mention of the National 
(Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. It 
NAACP, 
Marshall and the late Charles Houston, which 


was the legal department of the 
headed by such men as Thurgood 
conducted and won the cases that cracked edu- 
cational segregation in the South, and it was 
the NAACP 


cases that secured for Negroes the right to vote 


which conducted and won. the 


effectively in the Southern states, which means 
voting in the Democratic primaries. 

Frankly, it seems to me that white liberals 
are too prone to overlook the NAACP, which 
has for years combatted the racial discrimina- 
tion that is so serious a flaw in our democracy 
and handicap to our international influence, 
even though the NAACP is interracial and wel- 
comes white liberals as members. 

Vew York City Atrrep Baker Lewis 
Notes Inaccuracy 


In Picture Caption 


An editorial caption on a photograph of 
General Draja Mikhailovitch, in your issue of 
October 21, says that “OWI shed no tears when 
he was shot.” It would have been somewhat 
difficult for us to do so, inasmuch as we had 
gone out of existence nine months earlier. 
Washington, D. C. Eimer Davis 
Director, OWI, 1942-45 


Mr. Davis is correct.—Eb. 


The Neu 


Leader 





PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


: South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book by 

OSCAR Pe ope & JOSHUA LOGAN 

Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘ TALES t OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 

Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 

ae \ Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
Hist with MYRON McCORMICK 
HS MAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. ef B’way 
Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 




















lyn. Paramount ¢ bere 
“SO YOUNS SO BAD” 


STARRING 
Paul Henreid a 
Catherine McCloud 


CO-FEATURE 


“IROQUOIS TRAIL” 
WITH 
George Montgomery 
Brenda Marshal 





Seeeeceeetes eeeeeecesoeooso 
“THE GLASS MENAGERIE” 
Starring Jane ae Coenen Douglas 
ertrude Lawrenc 


Plus 


“CAPTIVE GIRL” 
Starring Johnny Weismueller 








SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION 


Annual Bazaar, at Rand 
School, December 1, 2, and 
3. Splendid bargains. Do 
your Christmas shopping 
here. 





WHEN AN INDIAN LOVES 
A WHITE GiRL! 


AA «DEVILS 
aes\\. DOORWAY” 


starring 


>A Robert TAYLOR 


with LOUIS 


ne CALHERN - [IN PERSON 
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SERGE FLASH 
Extra Added Attraction! 


JACKIE GLEASON 
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Doors Open 9: 7 AM. 
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ELECTION NOTE 


Since we go to press exactly on 
Election Day, we are unable to 
carry any election reports this 
issue. We promise full coverage 
next week. 














BERNARD R. LA BERGE, presents 


CARNEGIE HALL—SUNDAY EVENING 
NOVEMBER 19, at 8:30 


miscHa TL MAN 


WOLFGANG ROSE at the Steinway 
Tickets at Box Office RCA Victor Records Recital Mgt. Henry Colbert 
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EDITORIAL 








Are We At War? 


HE MOST PORTENTOUS FACT of the day is that Mao 

Tse-tung has defied all prognosticators of a Titoist 
turn in China, and has conclusively sealed his pact with 
Stalin to join forces in Communism’s bloody and ruth- 
less march of world conquest. So much should be clear 
to the most myopic observer of Mao’s intervention in 
Korea, his invasion of Tibet, and his help in preparing 
Ho Chi Minh’s new offensive in Indo-China. As a result, 
world peace may be rapidly bleeding to death on the 
vast continent of Asia, and the United Nations is con- 
fronted with the gravest of global crises. 

Stalin has obviously reached the conclusion that Com- 
munism cannot afford a United Nations victory in Korea 
and must try, at all costs, to convert that victory into 
defeat. For UN control of Korea would mean irreparable 
loss of “face” for Communism in Asia, and creation of a 
powerful anti-Communist outpost closely linked with a 
chain stretching through Formosa, Hong Kong, the Phil- 
ippines and Indonesia. 

Evidently it required the unexpectedly swift march of 
United Nations forces to the Yalu River—which supplies 
electric power to Manchurian industry, in turn a strategic 
factor in Red China’s and Russia’s plans—to convince 
Mao to commit his troops to the Korean fighting. But, 
once committed, these troops will not confine themselves 
merely to defending or holding the Yalu salient—if, in- 
deed, they ever intended that limited operation. Rather. 
it is likely that Stalin-Mao have resolved to push the 
United Nations south of the 38th Parallel or off the 
Korean peninsula altogether. General MacArthur’s re- 
port that Mao has massed a “great concentration of pos- 
sible reinforcing divisions” on the Manchurian side of 
the border indicates that the Reds have the bigger project 
in mind. In short, we are at war with Communist China. 

The United Nations is so deeply pledged to restore 
peace and unity to Korea that it must be prepared to 
utilize every resource against the new enemy. It can no 
more afford defeat in Korea than can Stalin. This means 
that not only must additional manpower, firepower and 
airpower be concentrated in Korea, but that still other de- 
cisions—perhaps very drastic ones—will have to be taken. 
For Mao’s entry into the Korean war virtually guarantees 
that it will henceforth become a major war—if not 
actually a world war—whose ramifications will extend 





far beyond Korea itself. 

This is already forecast in the invasion of Tibet, a 
move planned more than a year ago when the Mao re- 
gime, scarcely installed in Peking, began creating a 
Tibetan fifth column nominally under the Dalai Lama’s 
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rival-in-exile, the Panchen Lama (see THE NEw LEADER, 
December 17, 1949). Three factors delayed the Com- 
munist invasion a year: (1) the unexpected presence of 
large numbers of Nationalist guerrillas in the border 
province of Sikang; (2) the absence of good roads into 
Tibet; and (3) the length of time needed to soften up 
the Tibetans through the propaganda of “persuasion.” In 
respect to the latter Mao received indispensible aid from 
India, whose participation in sham “peace” talks en- 
abled him to complete his invasion plans behind a curtain 
of silky phrases. India is bound to suffer extreme internal 
repercussions for this costly error, but the penalty for it 
will not be hers alone; with Mao poised on the frontiers 
of the independent states of Nepal and Bhutan and sur- 
rounding disputed Kashmir on two sides, as well as 
fronting on India proper, pressure will almost inevitably 
mount in Central Asia which will require more than 
Nehru’s diplomacy to attenuate. A glance at the map 
will also show that Communism now has a continuous 
land route running from Siberia through Sinkiang and 
Tibet to Burma; the latter is all that stands between 
Stalin and the Indian Ocean. 

Simultaneously, Communist operations in Indo-China, 
to the southeast, have been stepped up. With troops 
freshly-trained and well-supplied by big brother Mao— 
and perhaps reinforced by Chinese Communist cadres— 
Ho Chi Minh has driven the French from nearly all of 
north Indo-China. Latest reports indicate that the capital 
of Vietnam itself, Hanoi, is direly menaced. The shaky 
Vietnamese political structure, and the weakness of the 
French military, suggest that an anti-Communist rout is 
neither impossible nor improbable; what is amazing is 
that so little publicity has been given to the French- 
Vietnamese plight. But we need have no illusions about 
its gravity. Nor, if Vietnam falls, about the threat which 
the Malay States, Thailand and Burma will then face. 

Thrusting westward, southward, southeastward and 
northeastward, Russian and Chinese Communism have 
joined hands in a mighty movement designed to acquire 
complete domination over the immense land mass reach- 
ing from Siberia to the Indian Ocean and the South 
China Sea, and from the Pacific to India’s eastern fron- 
tier. When that goal is achieved, India herself will be ripe 
for plucking. Meanwhile, the United Nations clings per- 
ilously to the outlying peninsula hanging from the Man- 
churian littoral, and this question confronts it: What 
must it do to prevent Stalin from swallowing up all Asia? 

MacArthur’s report on Red China’s intervention in 
Korea has, we trust, divested U.S. and UN policymakers 
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of the criminal, ostrich-like illusion that that intervention 
does not officially exist. Unless we look reality in the eye, 
we shall whistle outrselves not past the graveyard but 
into it. Our first step should be to charge Mao Tse-tung 
with calculated aggression and to demand that he with- 
draw his troops from Korea forthwith. This should be ac- 
companied by an equally strong demand to the Kremlin, 
Mao’s real master, that it supplement the UN’s demand 
for Mao’s withdrawal with a similar note of its own. 
Failing a positive reply from either Moscow or Peking, 
the United Nations would then be within its rights—nay, 
would be taking the only path toward self-preservation— 
if it denounced both dictators as aggressors and threat- 
ened to expel Russia from the UN. 

The United Nations must, at the same time, organize 
its oft-projected armed force; bring Vietnam and For- 
mosa under its protection; and call a conference of free 
Asian nations to establish a regional alliance. 

The United States, as the leader of the free world, 
is now obligated to go on a total war footing at once. 
This should include full-scale economic mobilization as 
well as a doubling or trebling of our armed forces 
manpower quotas. Time is shorter than we think, and, 
while most of us naturally shrink from the prospect of 
war, clearly it is better to prepare for it than not. More- 
over, our allies, torn by dissension over the problem of 
rearming, will not be impressed by vacillation on our 
part; instead, we ought to set an example which may 
hasten their own rearmament—it should not be forgotten 
that the Communist diversion in Asia can on the morrow 
be followed by new aggressions in Europe. 

For free, peaceful and honorable men there can be no 
alternative but to meet the Soviet challenge with fearless 
intransigence. Enough of this bleating about what should 
have been done; we are now face-to-face with what should 
be done. If we are not actually in a world war we are 
close to being in one—and for survival’s sake we had 
better act as if we were. 


Terrorism's Fruits 


HE Puerto Rican NaAcIoNAListas failed not only to 
T “get” President Truman—thanks to the heroic inter- 
vention of his bodyguards—but also to achieve the ulter- 
ior objective behind that attempt and behind their abor- 
tive insurrection on the island. This was to prevent Puerto 
Ricans from registering for the plebiscite, to be held on 
June 4, 1951, to determine whether or not they want an 
insular constitution. Registration returns broke all records 
and sweepingly confirm what has long been known, 
namely, that the Nacionalistas are a tiny, impotent and 
unpopular minority in Puerto Rico. Governor Munoz has 
in effect received a new mandate to complete the far- 
reaching reforms he has begun, including establishment 
of a new kind of relationship with the U.S.A. 
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| = Tue New Le ADER'S roving correspondent has just returned from 


Fa 


a four moth ; stay in Germany, where, in addition to lecturing at 
Berlin’s Free University, he succeeded in penetrating the [ron 
Curtain. In an early issue of Toe New Leaver Mr. Muhlen will 


begin a series of five reports on: 


GERMANY IN THE COLD WAR 


I Underground Railroads from West to East 
The resistance struggle in East Germany 
II The Builders of Bridges 
Fellow-traveling on the European*Plan 
III Flotsam of the Cold War 
The plight of Germany’s 11,000,000 refugees 
IV The Commonwealth of Fear 
The main weapon of the Soviet power 


V_ The Fight Against Fear 


The main weapon against the Soviet power 
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